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THE  OLMEC  CULTURE 


POR  ALFONSO  MEDELLIN  ZENIL 


BY  ALFONSO  MEDELLIN  ZENIL 


Toda  persona  sensible  al  mensaje  estetico  de  las  crea- 
ciones  pldsticas  del  pueblo  llamado  Olmeca,  se  plantea  una 
serie  de  interrogates  culturales  en  torno  a  cste  grupo  humano 
que  poblo  el  viejo  "Pais  del  Hule." 

Los  origenes  de  la  Cultura  Olmeca  o  de  La  Venta,  son 
tan  obscuros  aun,  como  los  del  resto  de  las  otras  Culturas 
Precldsicas  de  Mesoamerica.  Se  ignoran  la  mayor  parte  de 
los  antecedentes  Prehistoricos  y  los  grados  evolutivos  que 
dieron  origen  a  la  agricultura,  el  sedentarismo  y  con  ello, 
a  la  iniciacion  de  un  largo  camino  de  creaciones  que  culmi- 
nation, al  traves  de  unos  25  siglos,  en  la  llamada  etapa  Clasica 
Tardia,  caracterizadora  el  climax  cultural  mesoamericano. 

En  el  area  que  cubren  las  altas  culturas  mexicanas, 
se  han  hecho,  y  se  continua  en  el  empeho,  una  serie  de  in- 
vestigaciones  tendientes  a  dar  luz  a  epocas  tan  remotas.  Son 
buenos  ejemplos  de  esta  actividad  los  trabajos  en  la  Sierra 
de  Tamaulipas;  Santa  Marta,  en  Chiapas;  Yanhuitldn,  en 
Oaxaca;  Tepexpan,  Chicoloapan,  Santa  Isabel,  etc.  en  la  Cu- 
enca  de  Mexico;  pero  sobre  todo,  la  realizacion  del  "Proyecto 
Tehuacdn,"  en  las  tierras  altas  y  secas  del  Estado  de  Puebla. 

Este  proyecto  de  investigacion  estd  en  plena  marcha  y 
nada  puede  afirmarse  aun  como  definitivo;  sin  embargo,  hay 
materiales  liticos  y  ceramicos  estrechamente  conectados  con 
lo  mas  antiguo  de  la  cultura  agricola  del  Centro  y  Sur  de 


Everyone  who  is  sensitive  to  the  esthetic  message  of 
the  plastic  creations  of  the  Olmec  people  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  culture  of  those 
people  who  inhabited  the  old  Pais  del  Hule.  "Country  of  the 
Rubber." 

The  origins  of  the  Olmec,  or  La  Venta  culture  are  as 
obscure  as  those  of  the  other  Meso-American  Pre-Classic  cul- 
tures. We  do  not  know  the  greater  part  of  the  prehistoric  an- 
tecedents or  the  evolutionary  stages  that  gave  rise  to  agricul- 
tural, sedentarv  life  and.  with  it.  the  beginning  of  the  long 
creative  period  that  probably  culminated,  across  twenty-five 
centuries,  in  the  stage  called  the  Late  Classic,  which  charac- 
terizes the  Meso-American  cultural  climax. 

A  series  of  investigations  tending  to  shed  light  on  very 
remote  epochs  has  been  made  and  is  continuing  in  the  area 
that  embraces  the  high  Mexican  cultures.  The  work  in  the 
Sierra  de  Tamaulipas;  at  Sania  Marta  in  Chiapas;  at  Yan- 
huitlan  in  Oaxaca;  at  Tepexpan,  Chicoloapan.  Santa  Isabel, 
etc.  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  are  all  good  examples  of  this  ac- 
tivity as  is,  especially,  the  accomplishment  of  the  "Tehuacan 
Project"  in  the  high,  dry  land  of  the  State  of  Puebla. 

This  last  named  research  project  is  in  full  progress 
and  nothing  definite  about  it  can  be  stated  yet;  however, 
there  are  lithic  and  ceramic  materials  closelv  linked  to  the 


Veracruz,  representados  en  esta  fase  por  importantisimos 
sitios  como  Trapiche,  Viejon,  y  otros,  que  proximamente 
serdn  estudiados  por  la  Universidad  Veracruzana,  el  Instituto 
National  de  Antropologia  y  una  institution  cultural  norte- 
americana. 

Diversos  investigadores  del  pasado  cultural  americano, 
han  senalado  semejanzas  formates  y  aun  de  contenido,  entre 
restos  culturales  Olmecas  y  otras  areas  Precldsicas  Meso- 
americanas ;  o  de  sitios  tan  lejanos  como  la  Costa  Norte  del 
Peru,  asiento  de  la  cultura  de  Chavin ;  Sur  de  Colombia,  donde 
se  localiza  la  Cultura  de  San  Agustin;  en  la  Costa  N.W.  de 
los  Estados  Unidos,  el  Valle  de  Ohio,  la  costa  S.E.,  y  la  Cuenca 
del  Mississipi,  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  lo  cual  amplia  con- 
siderablemente  el  campo  de  investigation  para  los  origenes 
de  nuestra  cultura. 

De  entre  todos  los  pueblos  creadores  del  complejo 
cultural  Precldsico  de  Mesoamerica,  son  los  Olmeca  quienes 
logran  superar  antes  que  nadie,  las  limitaciones  de  una  cul- 
tura primitiva;  y  lograr,  con  su  esfuerzo  creador,  el  primer 
gran  impulso  cultural  de  su  epoca. 

Una  vez  consolidado  este  peldafio  cultural,  los  Olmeca 
difundieron,  entre  otros  elementos,  sus  tradiciones  pldsticas, 
Men  visibles  en  las  celebres  esculturas  "danzantes"  de  lo  mas 
antiguo  de  la  cultura  de  Monte  Albdn,  en  Oaxaca;  en  los 
grandes  mascarones  que  decoran  la  pirdmide  E  VH-Sub  de 
Uaxactum,  en  el  Peten  de  Guatemala;  en  las  esculturas  de 
barro  de  Atlihuaydn,  Gualupita  y  relieves  petreos  de  Chalcat- 
zinco  en  el  Estado  de  Morelos ;  en  las  figurillas  zoo  y  anthro- 
pomorfas  en  serpentina,  provenientes  de  la  cuenca  del  rio 
Mezcala  en  Guerrero;  en  las  figurillas  y  cerdmicas  de  Tlatil- 
co,  en  la  Cuenca  de  Mexico;  en  estelas  y  otras  esculturas 
monoliticas  de  Izapa,  en  el  Estado  de  Chiapas;  y  en  las  Re- 
publican de  Guatemala  y  El  Salvador,  principalmente.  Estos 
y  otros  elementos  Olmecas,  asimilados  en  la  integration  de 
estas  culturas,  ha  valido  la  acertada  afirmacion  de  que  la 
Olmeca,  es  la  cultura  madre  de  las  demds  culturas  Meso- 
americanas. 

Si  estas  influencias  son  vigorosas  en  areas  cultura- 
les mas  lejanas,  lo  son  aun  mas,  naturalmente,  en  areas  colin- 
dantes,  como  las  tierras  bajas  del  Estado  de  Oaxaca,  Puebla, 
y  el  Centro  de  Veracruz,  donde  ultimamente,  se  han  descu- 
bierto  importantes  monumentos  de  piedra,  cerdmicas  y  figur- 
illas hasta  un  poco  mas  al  Norte  de  la  Cuenca  del  rio  Actopan. 


oldest  ones  in  the  agricultural  culture  of  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Veracruz,  represented  in  this  phase  by  very 
important  sites  such  as  Trapiche,  Viejon,  and  others  which 
will  be  studied  in  the  near  future  by  the  University  of  Vera- 
cruz, the  National  Institute  of  Anthropology  and  a  North 
American  cultural  institute. 

Various  investigators  of  the  American  cultural  past 
have  pointed  out  formal  similarities,  and  even  some  of  con- 
tent, between  Olmec  cultural  remains  and  those  in  other 
Pre-Classic  Meso- American  areas:  of  those  in  sites  as  far  off 
as  the  northern  coast  of  Peru,  seat  of  the  Chavin  culture; 
Southern  Colombia,  where  the  San  Agustin  culture  is  located; 
the  Pacific  North  West,  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  basin  of  the. 
Mississippi  River  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  consider- 
ably extends  the  field  of  investigation  of  the  origins  of  our 
culture. 

*"•  Of  all  the  creative  peoples  of  the  Pr,e-Classic  cultural 
complex  of  Meso-America,  it  was  the  Olmecs  who  were  the 
first  to  succeed  in  overcoming  the  limitations  of  a  primitive 
culture  and  produce,  with  this  creative  force,  the  first  great 
cultural  thrust  of  their  time. 

Once  this  cultural  step  was  consolidated,  the  Olmecs 
spread  their  plastic  traditions  among  other  peoples,  which  is 
clear  in  the  famous  "dancing"  sculptures  of  the  oldest  culture 
at  Monte  Alban,  in  Oaxaxa :  in  the  great  masks  that  decorate 
"Pyramid  E  VH-Sub"  at  Uaxactum;  in  the  Peten  of  Guate- 
mala; in  the  sculptures  of  clay  at  Atlihuayan,  Gualupita; 
in  stone  reliefs  of  Chalcatzinco  in  the  State  of  Moreles;  in  the 
zoomorphic  and  anthropomorphic  figurines  in  serpentine, 
coming  from  the  basin  of  the  Mezcala  River  in  Guerrero;  in 
the  figurines  and  ceramics  from  Tlatilco,  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico;  in  steles  and  other  monolithic  sculptures  of  Izapa, 
in  the  State  of  Chiapas;  and  in  the  Republics  of  Guatemala 
and  San  Salvador.  These  and  other  Olmec  constituents  assim- 
ilated into  the  unity  of  these  cultures  validate  the  wise  affirma- 
tion that  the  Olmec  is  the  mother  culture  of  the  other  Meso- 
American  cultures. 

If  these  influences  are  vigorous  in  far  off  cultural 
areas,  they  are  even  more  so,  naturally,  in  adjoining  areas 
such  as  the  lowlands  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Puebla  and  the 
center  of  Veracruz,  where  important  monuments  of  stone, 
ceramics  and  figurines  were  recently  discovered  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Basin  of  the  Actopan  River. 
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THE  TERRITORI- 


ES venta  extension  territorial  que  conserva  restos  de 
esta  cultura,  abarca  todo  tipo  de  climas  y  condiciones  eco- 
logicos,  exceptuando  el  desertico.  Un  intento  de  sistematizar 
y  ordenar,  de  un  modo  general,  nuestro  actual  conocimiento, 
ha  llevado  a  proponer  cuatro  focos  principales  que  se  ubican 
en  las  sub  areas  de  La  Venta-Los  Tuxtlas,  Morelos-Puebla- 
Guerrero,  Oaxaca-Chiapas,  y  Guatemala-Salvador ;  cada  una 
de  ellas  con  ciertas  peculiaridades  distintivas  dentro  de  un 
patron  general  de  unidad  cultural. 

Podria  extranarse  la  omision  de  la  Cuenca  de  Mexico 
en  esta  resena,  por  lo  cual  se  considera  conveniente  aclarar 
que,  en  toda  la  Cuenca,  es  Tlatilco  el  unico  sitio  donde  hasta 
la  fecha,  se  han  descubierto  importantes  vestigios  Olmecas, 
llevados  alia  durante  la  jase  media  del  Horizon  te  Precldsico, 
fechable  entre  los  siglos  XII-VII  Antes  de  la  Era,  aproxi- 
madamente. 

De  estas  sub  areas  la  mas  desarrollada  y  espectacular, 
es  sin  duda  alguna  la  de  La  Venta-Los  Tuxtlas,  donde  se 
ubican  los  cuatro  principales  centros  ceremoniales  conocidos. 


The  deserted  territorial  expanse  that  conserves  re- 
mains of  this  culture  includes  all  kinds  of  climatic  and  eco- 
logical conditions,  excepting  the  desert.  An  endeavor  to  sys- 
tematize and  arrange,  in  a  general  way,  our  present  knowledge 
has  caused  us  to  propose  four  areas  as  principal  focal  points. 
These  are  located  in  the  sub-areas  of  La  Venta.  Los  Tuxlas; 
Morelos-Puebla-Guerrero:  Oaxaca-Chiapas:  and  Guatemala- 
Salvador:  each  of  them_with  certain  distinctive  peculiarities 
within  a  general  standard  of  cultural  unity. 

The  omission  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  from  this  out- 
line might  be  surprising:  for  this  reason  it  is  proper  to  make 
clear  that,  in  the  whole  basin.  Tlatilco  is  the  only  site  where 
important  Olmec  vestiges  have  been  discovered  up  to  the  pres- 
ent  and  these  were  brought  there  during  the  middle  phase  of 
the  Pre-Classical  Horizon,  datable  roughly  between  the  XII- 
VII  centuries  B.  C. 

The  best  developed  and  most  spectacular  of  these  sub- 
areas  is.  without  any  doubt.  La  Venta-Los  Tuxtlas,  where  the 
four   known   principal   ceremonial   centers   are   located;    La 


que  son:  La  Venta,  Tabasco;  San  Lorenzo  Tenochlitlan,  Tres 
Zapotes,  y  Cerro  de  Las  Mesas,  Veracruz.  A  Estos  sitios  habrd 
que  agregar  otras  veintenas  de  nombres  importantes;  pero 
basta  con  citar  a  Piedra  Labrada,  Pilapan,  Pa  japan,  y  Laguna 
de  los  Cerros,  del  Municipio  de  Acayucan,  en  Veracruz;  y 
Ogarrio,  en  las  cercanias  de  La  Venta,  Tabasco,  principal- 
mente. 

Las  tierras  bajas  de  la  costa  Atldntica  estdn  formadas 
por  aluviones  recientes.  Su  grande  y  permanente  humedad, 
unida  al  ardoroso  sol,  hacen  de  esta  tierra,  un  activo  labora- 
torio  donde  se  crea  y  destruye  la  vida  con  extraordinaria 
facilidad.  Lo  caracteristico  son  bajos  lomerios  cubiertos  de 
obscura  y  densa  selva;  pantanos  interminables,  llenos  de  vida 
por  arriba  y  abajo  de  sus  aguas;  grandes  corrientes  fluviales 
que  nacen  de  las  montanas  oaxaquehas;  la  pequena  sierra  de 
San  Martin  en  los  Tuxtlas,  cuyas  ultimas  raices  se  hincan  en 
las  arenas  del  mar.  La  fauna  que  hace  vibrar  la  selva  esta 
integrada  por  impresionantes  reptiles,  monos,  faisanes,  jab- 
alies,  tapires,  aves  de  bellisimos  plumajes,  y  senoreando  a 
todos  ellos,  el  animal  sagrado,  la  fiera  indomable  y  terrible: 
el  jaguar. 

En  la  espesura  de  la  selva,  o  en  los  claros  del  bosque 
derribado  por  el  hombre,  es  muy  distinguida  la  fina  silueta 
del  drbol  del  hide;  que  proporciona  la  savia  lactea  que  en  el 
antiguo  idioma  de  los  nahuas  se  llama  uli,  nuestro  hide  actual. 
De  esta  palabra  de  deriva  Olmeca,  que  literahnente  signiftca: 
hule,  y  cuerda  o  linaje;  es  decir  linaje  del  hule  o  gente  del 
pais  del  hule. 

El  jaguar  esta  en  la  selva,  cruzando  bravamente  las 
corrientes,  en  la  cueva,  lo  mismo  que  en  las  pequenas  casus 
de  la  aldea,  en  el  instinto,  en  la  conciencia  y  tradiciones  del 
pueblo. 

Para  los  Olmecas  Antiguos,  el  jaguar  era  el  simbolo 
de  los  poderes  naturales  y  sobrenaturales ;  posiblemente  la 
misma  tierra,  el  Sefior  de  los  montes  (Tepeyolohtli,  o  corazon 
del  cerro  entre  los  antiguos  Nahuas) ;  o  bien  el  sol  mismo, 
o  el  cielo  nocturno. 

Ojald  pronto  se  llegue  a  la  certeza  del  exacto  signif- 
icado  del  dios  jaguar  entre  estos  hombres;  pero  hasta  hoy, 
y  segun  el  testimonio  de  ellos  mismos  al  traves  de  sus  crea- 
ciones  pldsticas,  el  jaguar  esta  representado  en  la  vasija  de 
la  vida  cotidiana,  lo  mismo  que  en  pequehos  y  grandes  monu- 
mentos  monoliticos  de  uso  ceremonial ;  hombres  jaguares  o 
jaguares  hombres  en  prodiga  combination  de  elementos  car- 
acteristicos ;  hombres  y  dioses  con  bocas  felinas.  .  .  . 

La  lengua  nahuatl  designa  al  jaguar  con  el  nombre 
de  Ocelotl.  Un  notable  investigador  ha  propuesto  para  nom- 
brar  a  los  olmecas  arqueologicos  un  neologismo  que  evitaria 
conjusiones  al  referirse  a  ellos;  tal  nombre  es  el  de  Tenocel- 
ome,  que  significa  precisamente  "los  de  la  boca  de  tigre." 


Venta.  Tabasco:  San  Lorenzo  Tenoehtitlan :  Ties  Zapotes , 
and  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.  Veracruz.  About  twenty  other  im- 
portant names  could  be  added  to  these;  but  it  will  suffice  to 
cite  the  principal  ones:  Piedra  Labrada,  Pilapan,  Pajapan 
and  Laguna  de  los  Cerros,  of  the  municipality  of  Acayucan. 
in  Veracruz;  and  Ogarrio,  near  La  Venta,  Tabasco. 

The  lowlands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  are  formed  from 
recent  alluvial  deposits.  Its  permanent  high  humidity  joined 
to  the  burning  sun  make  of  this  land  an  active  laboratory 
where  life  is  created  and  destroyed  with  such  indifference. 
Characteristic  are  its  low  hillocks  covered  with  dark,  dense 
jungles:  interminable  swamps,  teeming  with  life  above  and 
below  its  waters;  the  great  river  currents  born  in  the  high- 
lands  of  Oaxaca.  and  the  small  San  Martin  mountain  range 
in  Los  Tuxtlas.  whose  waters  reach  into  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
The  fauna  that  causes  the  forest  to  vibrate  is  made  up  of 
impressive  reptiles,  monkeys,  pheasants,  boars,  tapirs,  beau- 
tifully plumaged  birds,  and  lording  it  over  all  them,  the  sacred 
animal,  the  indomitable  and  terrible  beast,  the  jaguar. 

In  the  depths  of  the  jungle  or  in  the  clearings  cut  out 
by  man,  is  the  slim  silhouette  of  the  rubber  tree,  very  easily 
distinguishable:  the  tree  that  gives  the  milky  juice  that  in 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Nahuas  is  called  uli,  our  present 
hule,  or  rubber.  From  the  word  uli  is  derived  Olmeca.  which 
literally  signifies  rubber,  as  well  as  line  or  lineage;  in  other 
words,  "the  rubber  people"  or  "people  from  the  rubber 
country." 

The  j  aguar  is  in  the  j  ungle,  bravely  crossing  the  rivers ; 
it  is  in  the  caves  and  in  the  little  village  houses:  it  is  alive  in 
the  instinct,  in  the  consciousness,  in  traditions  of  the  people. 

For  the  ancient  Olmeca  the  jaguar  was  the  symbol  of 
natural  and  supernatural  powers;  possibly  the  earth  itself, 
the  Lord  of  the  Mountains  (Tepeyolohtli,  or  heart  of  the  hill. 


among  the  ancient  Nahuas)  ;  or  indeed,  the  sun  itself,  or  the 
nocturnal  sky. 

I  wish  we  could  approach  with  more  certainty  the  ex- 
act meaning  the  jaguar  god  had  for  these  men;  but  up  to  the 
present,  and  according  to  their  own  testimony  as  seen  through 
their  plastic  creations,  the  jaguar  is  represented  on  all  sides 
on  everyday  dishes,  as  well  as  on  small  and  large  monolithic 
monuments  for  ceremonial  use;  jaguar-man  and  man-jaguar 
in  a  prodigious  combination  of  characteristic  elements;  men 
and  gods  with  feline  mouths  .  .  . 

The  Nahua  language  gives  the  jaguar  the  name  Oce- 
lotl. A  famous  investigator  has  proposed  that  the  archeologi- 
cal  Olmecs  be  designated  by  a  neologism  that  would  provide 
against  confusion  in  references  to  them;  such  a  name  is 
Tenocelome,  which  means,  precisely,  "those  of  the  feline 
mouth." 


a.  i.  uoMititi: 


MAN 


Los  escasos  y  mal  preservados  restos  oseos  atribuibles 
con  seguridad  a  individuos  Olmecas,  esperan  la  intervention 
del  antropologo  fisico,  para  reconstruir  los  rasgos  somdticos 
que  nos  acerquen  al  conocimiento  de  esa  posible  realidad. 
Las  representaciones  pldsticas  del  hombre,  en  el  barro  y  en 
la  piedra,  nos  dan  multiples  apariencias  que  no  son  otra  cosa 
sino  "un  ideal  estetico  de  la  close  alta  dqminante,"  de  las 
cuales  no  puede  sustraerse  la  libre  conception  y  posibilidades 
creadoras  del  artista  ejecutante,  sin  embargo,  de  alguna  man- 
era  son  la  imagen  del  hombre  olmeca. 

Las  figurillas  de  barro,  jade,  los  relieves  y  colosales 
monumentos  antropomorjos,  representan  comunmente  a  per- 
sonajes  obesos  de  baja  estatura,  con  cabeza  alargada  en  forma 
de  pera  o  de  aguacate,  gran  boca  de  comisuras  colgantes  y 
gruesos  labios;  asi  coino  a  individuos  de  conplexion  atletica 
como  el  jamoso  Jugador  de  Pelota  de  Santa  Maria,  Mina- 
titldn,  Ver.;  o  su  mutilado  equivalente,  el  monumento  Num. 
3  de  Laguna  de  Los  Cerros,  en  Acayucan,  Ver.,  o  bien  per- 
sonajes  de  impresionantc  majestad  como  el  monolito  19  del 
sitio  anteriormente  mencionado. 

Las  cabezas  colosales  y  el  monumento  F  de  Tres  Za- 
potes,  principalmente,  tienen  vigorosos  y  preciosos  caracteres 
somdticos  negroides,  tales  como  prominentes  pomulos,  grue- 
sos labios  y  nariz  platirrina.  Mucho  tiempo  hubo  la  inquietud 
por  saber  como  es  o  era  el  pelo  que  en  las  cabezas  colosales 
va  invariablemente  cubierto  por  un  gorro  o  casco.  Esta  duda 
podrd  seguir  indefinidamente;  pero  hay  ahora  algun  alivio 
al  descubrirse  dos  cabezas  de  0.75  mts.  de  altura,  que  cor- 
responden  a  los  numeros  1  y  2  de  Laguna  de  los  Cerros, 
en  las  que,  junto  a  los  pomulos  y  nariz  platirrina  caracteris- 
ticos,  hay  un  tocado  o  cabellera  de  pelo  crespo  o  rizado. 

En  tradiciones  historicas  del  siglo  XVI,  en  codices 
prehispdnicos  y  unas  cuantas  figurillas  mds,  se  habla  de  y  se 
representa  el  pelo  rizado,  generalmente  asociado  adioses  de 
la  muerte  y  la  tierra. 

Esto,  naturalmente,  no  aclara  en  nada  nuestras  dudas 
sino  que  las  ahonda,  y  con  toda  seguridad,  sera  en  beneficio 
del  progreso  de  la  investigation  historica. 

En  algunas  estelas  de  La  Venta,  y  en  los  viejos  dioses 
del  fuego  descubiertos  en  Cerro  de  las  Mesas  y  Laguna  de  los 
Cerros,  hay  personajes  de  rasgos  angulosos  y  finos,  frecuen- 
temente  barbados  y  de  nariz  aguileha,  de  quienes  se  has  pre- 
sumido  representen  a  la  elite  gobernante. 


The  few  badly  preserved  skeletal  remains  attributable 
with  any  certainty  to  actual  Ohnecs  are  waiting  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  physical  anthropologist  to  reconstruct  the  bodily 
traits  which  will  bring  us  closer  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
possible  appearance. 

The  sculptural  reproductions  of  man  in  stone  and_in 
clay  show  us  multiple  aspects  that  are  nothing  more  than  "an 
esthetic  ideal  of  the  upper  dominating  class"  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  degree  of  free  artistic  conception  has  gone  with 
them.  In  some  way,  however,  they  constitute  for  us  the  image 
of  the  Olmec  man. 

The  clay  and  jade  figurines,  the  reliefs  and  colossal 
anthropomorphic  monuments  usually  represent  fleshly  people 
of  short  stature,  with  long  pear  or  avocado  shaped  heads, 
large  mouths  with  commissures  and  thick,  pendent  lips;  and 
individuals  of  athletic  build  like  the  famous  Pelota  Player  of 
Santa  Maria,  Minatitlan,  Veracruz;  or  its  mutilated  equiva- 
lent. "Monument  No.  3"  of  Laguna  de  los  Cerros.  in  Acayu- 
can, Ver.;  or  indeed  figures  of  impressive  majesty  such  as 
"Monolith  19"  at  the  previously  mentioned  site. 

The  colossal  heads  and  "Monument  F"  of  Tres  Za- 
potes.  principally,  have  vigorous  and  precise  negroid  physical 
characteristics,  such  as  prominent  cheek  bones,  thick  lips  and 
platyrrhine  noses.  For  a  long  time  there  was  concern  as  to 
what  their  hair  is,  or  was,  since,  in  the  case  of  colossal  heads, 
they  are  invariably  covered  by  a  cap  or  helmet.  This  doubt 
could  have  gone  on  indefinitely,  but  finally  some  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  problem  with  the  discovery  of  two  heads. 
.75  meters  tall,  which  are  identified  as  "Numbers  1  and  2"  of 
Laguna  de  los  Cerros.  on  which,  together  with  the  character- 
istic  cheek  bones  and  platyrrhine  nose,  there  is  a  hair  arrange- 
ment or  head  of  curly  hair. 

In  the  historic  tradition  of  the  XVI  century,  in  Pre- 
Hispanic  codices,  a  few  other  figurines,  usually  associated 
with  gods  of  death  and  of  the  earth  are  spoken  of  or  repre- 
sented with  curly  hair. 

This,  naturally,  does  not  in  any  way  clear  up  our 
doubts  at  all,  but  in  a  sense  it. rather  complicates  them.  Yet 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  will  be  relieved  by  the  progress  of 
historical  investigation. 

On  some  steles  at  La  Venta  and  on  the  old  fire  gods 

discovered  at  Cerro  de  los  Mesas  and  Laguna  de  los  Cerros, 

J_there    are    figures    with    thin,    angular    features,    frequently 

bearded  and  with  an  equiline  nose,  who,  it  has  been  assumed, 

represent  the  governing  elite^Y 


'Monument  F" 


Head  "Number  1"  from  Laguna  de  Los  Cerros 


L.A  CULTURA 


Till-:  (I  111  hi: 


La  cultura  olmeca,  al  igual  que  sus  hermanas  Maya, 
Totonaca  y  Huasteca  de  la  Cost  del  Golfo  de  Mexico,  tienen 
un  antecedente  que  apenas  se  otea  a  la  luz  de  las  pocas  inves- 
tigaciones  actuates,  infiriendose  tentativamente  que,  en  el  es- 
pacio  comprendido  entre  unos  3000  a  1800  anos  antes  de 
Cristo,  se  inicia  la  etapa  sedentaria,  la  agricultura  y  la  cer- 
dmica. 

El  Horizonte  Precldsico,  fechable  entre  1800  a  100 
A.C.,  ya  se  caracteriza  por  el  pleno  dominio  de  las  tecnicas 
agricolas,  por  un  sedentarismo  absoluto,  por  el  florecimiento 
de  la  industria  ceramica,  por  el  desarrollo  de  la  ciencia  as- 
tronomica  y  por  los  origenes  de  la  escrilura  jeroglifica  y 
calendurica. 

Durante  la  fase  Superior  del  Precldsico,  alia  por  el 
siglo  V  a  JC,  los  Olmecas  debieron  haber  logrado  su  espec- 
tacular  hazana  de  computar  el  tiempo,  descubrir  el  concepto 
matemdtico  del  cero  y  dar  valor  posicional  a  las  cifras  de  su 
sistema  vigesimal. 

Es  conveniente  hacer  enfasis  en  lo  trascendental  de 
esta  conquista  de  alta  cultura,  con  el  fin  de  reivindicar  ante 


The  Olmec  culture,  as  well  as  its  sister  Maya.  Totonac 
and  Huastec  cultures  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have 
an  antecedent  that  is  scarcely  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
few  current  investigations,  since  it  is  tentatively  inferred  that 
the  sedentary,  agricultural,  ceramic  stage  saw  its  initiation 
in  the  period  between  3000  to  1800  B.  C. 

The  Pre-Classical  Horizon,  dated  between  1800  and 
100  B.  C,  is  already  characterized  by  its  full  mastery  of  agri- 
cultural techniques,  by  an  absolute  sedentarianism,  by  the 
flourish  ceramic  industry,  by  the  development  of  astronomic 
science,  and  by  the  beginning  of  hieroglyphic  writing  and 
of  the  calendar. 
s  During  the  Higher  Pre-Classical  Period,  around  the"1 

\  fifth  century  B.  C,  the  Olmecs  must  have  accomplished  their 
spectacular  deed  of  computing  time,  discovered  the  mathe- 
I  matical  concept  of  zero,  and  given  a  positional  value  to  the 
Lnumbers  in  their  system  of  counting  by  twenties. 

It  is  proper  to  recognize  what  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  a  superior  culture  this  was.  and  in  so  doing,  to  cor- 
rect the  view  too  commonly  held  of  the  American   Indian. 


la  conciencia  de  los  pueblos  de  culturas  distintas,  el  concepto 
en  que  se  ha  tenido  al  indigena  americano,  y  para  ello,  sola- 
mente  mencionaremos  que  la  cultura  Europea,  apenas  en  el 
siglo  XVI,  empezaba  a  disfrutar  de  las  ventajas  de  la  es- 
critura  numerica  "ardbiga,"  aprendida  en  el  Indostdn,  donde 
fue  descubierta  unos  13  siglos  despues  que  los  Olmeca. 

El  gran  Horizonte  Cldsico,  fechable  entre  el  siglo  I 
antes  de  Jc.  al  IX  de  la  Era,  se  caracteriza  por  el  alto  desar- 
rollo  de  las  ciencias  y  las  artes,  puestas  al  servicio  de  las 
necesidades  materiales  y  espirituales  del  pueblo,  bajor  la 
direccion  de  una  teocracia  hereditaria  omnipotente. 

Las  necesidades  materiales  de  la  vida,  en  estos  tiempos 
prehispdnicos,  deben  haberse  satisfecho  de  una  manera  seme- 
jante  a  como  se  realiza,  todavia,  entre  los  grupos  indigenas 
popolucas  y  nahuas,  que  aun  habitan  la  sub-area  Los  Tuxtlas- 
La  Venta.  La  vida  indigena  transcurrio  en  pequehas  chozas 
de  forma  rectangular,  con  paredes  de  troncos  delgados  cubi- 
ertos  de  gruesas  capas  de  lodo  adheridas  por  dentro  y  juera 
del  muro  vegetal;  los  techos  eran  (y  siguen  siendo)  de  palmas 
u  otro  tipo  de  hojas  duraderas,  amarradas  a  una  estructura 
de  troncos  largos  y  delgados.  Estas  chozas  sin  ventanas,  de 
una  pieza,  esbeltas,  limpias  y  pequehas,  estdn  perjectamente 
adaptadas  a  la  inclernencia  persistente  del  sol  y  de  la  lluvia. 

El  caserio  se  congregaba  alrededor  del  centro  cere- 
monial, donde  se  veneraba  a  los  dioses.  El  adoratorio  de 
estos  era  una  choza  igual  a  la  de  los  hombres,  solo  que  se 
recubrimiento  de  estas  rusticas  pirdmides  se  hacia  con  gruesas 
edificaba  sobre  monticulos  o  plataformas  escalona  dos.  El 
capas  de  lierra  quemada. 

Alrededor  de  la  pequeha  aldea,  los  campesinos  se  es- 
forzaban  en  abalir  los  grandes  drboles  con  el  auxilio  del  juego 
y  sus  hachas  de  piedra.  na  vez  limpio  el  pedazo  de  lierra,  al 
llegar  las  primeras  lluvias,  se  depositaba  el  grano  de  maiz; 
lluego  el  frijol,  la  calabaza,  el  chile,  a  cebolla  indigena,  la 
yuca,  etc.  base  de  su  alimentacion . 

El  maiz  es  entre  todos  los  alimentos  "nuestra  came" 
(tonacayo) .  Se  consumio  en  todas  las  formas  conocidas  actu- 
almente,  menos  en  tortilla,  pues  nunca  se  han  descubierto  en 
las  excavaciones  arquelogicas  de  la  epoca  a  que  nos  referi- 
mos,  ni  siquiera  un  jragmento  de  comal.  Los  indigenas  que 
ahora  pueblan  el  territorio,  apenas  empiezan  a  usar  y  dominar 
la  tecnica  de  hacer  las  tortillas. 


In  order  to  do  so  we  need  only  to  mention  that  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  XVI  century  that  European  culture  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  Arabic  system  of  number 
writing,  learned  in  India,  thirteen  centuries  after  its  discov- 
ery by  the  Olmecs. 

The  great  Classical  Horizon,  datable  between  the  first 
century  B.C.  and  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  is  characterized  by 
the  outstanding  development  of  sciences  and  arts,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  material  and  spiritual  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple under  the  direction  of  an  omnipotent  hereditary  theocracy. 

The  material  necessities  of  life,  in  those  Pre-Hispanic 
times,  must  have  been  satisfying  in  much  the  same  way  that 
they  are  satisfying  today  to  the  Nahua  and  Popoluca  people 
that  still  inhabit  the  Los  Tuxtla-La  Venta  sub-area.  The  na- 
tive's life  was  spent  in  little  rectangualr  huts  with  walls  of 
thin  legs.  These  windowless,  one-room  huts,  well  built,  clean 
and  small,  were  perfectly  adopted  to  the  continual  inclem- 
ency of  sun  and  rain. 

The  hamlet  was  congregated  around  the  ceremonial 
center,  where  the  gods  were  worshipped.  The  sanctuary  of 
the  latter  was  a  hut  like  that  of  thp  mpn  pvnppt  that  it  Wa« 
built  on  mounds  or  platforms  with  steps.  The  coating  of 
these  rustic  pyramids  was  done  with  thick  layers  of  burned 
earth. 

Around  the  little  village  the  peasants  strove  to  bring 
down  the  large  trees  with  the  help  of  fire  and  their  stone 
hatchets.  When  the  ground  was  clear  and  the  spring  rains 
had  arrived,  they  sowed  corn,  beans,  squash,  chile,  the  native 
onion,  the  yuga,  etc.,  the  basis  of  their  diet. 

Of  all  the  foods,  corn  is  "our  meat"  (tonacayo).  It 
was  eaten  in  every  form  known  today,  except  in  tortillas, 
since  not  even  a  fragment  of  a  griddle  has  ever  been  discov- 
ered in  the  archeological  excavations  of  the  epoch  to  which 
we  refer.  The  natives  who  people  the  territory  today  are  just 
beginning  to  make  use  of  and  master  the  technique  of  mak- 
ing tortillas. 

Fishing  with  nets,  whips,  lime  and  other  ingenious 
methods;  hunting  with  slings,  traps  and  arrows  propelled 
by  the  "atlatl";  the  gathering  of  greens,  fruits  and  tubers, 
ought  to  have  fully  satisfied  their  dietary  needs. 

The  domestic  and  ceremonial  ceramics,  as  well  as  the 
little  clay  figurines,  are  of  the  greatest  help  in  our  effort  to 


La  pesca  con  redes,  chuzos,  cal  y  otros  ingeniosos 
procedimientos ;  la  caceria  con  hondas,  trampas  y  dardos 
propulsados  por  el  atlatl;  la  recoleccion  de  tallos,  frutos  y 
tuberculos,  debio  complementar  satisfactoriamente  sus  ne- 
cesidades  alimenticias. 

La  ceramica  domestica  y  ceremonial,  asi  como  las 
figuritas  de  barro,  constituyen  el  mas  valioso  auxiliar  para 
el  intento  de  explicar  la  evolucion  y  el  contenido  cultural  del 
pueblo.  En  el  Horizonte  Precldsico  predominan  vasijas  de 
pastas  arenosas,  de  paredes  gruesas,  en  colores  negro,  negra 
con  manchas  y  hordes  blancos,  cafe,  gris,  con  decoraciones 
excavadas  o  con  el  procedimienlo  llamado  de  mecedora  o 
"rocker  stamp."  Las  figuritas  son  solidas  (algunas  veces 
huecas),  modeladas  a  mano,  con  rasgos  expresados  por  pe- 
queiias  pastillas  y  punzonado. 

La  escultura  en  piedra  debe  haberse  iniciado  hacia 
el  Precldsico  medio  (entre  1200-700  a  ]c),  con  bajo  relieves 
un  tanto  inexpresivos  como  los  de  Chacaltzinco,  algunas  es- 
telas  de  La  Venta  y  la  Estela  1  de  Viejon,  Ver.,  por  ejemplo. 

Durante  los  9  o  10  siglos  que  dura  el  gran  Horizonte 
clasico,  se  desarrollan  hasta  la  monumentalidad  los  grandes 
centros  ceremoniales  como  La  Venta,  Tres  Zapotes,  Cerro  de 
Las  Mesas,  San  Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan,  etc.  Debe  haber  exis- 
tido  una  gran  poblacion  trabajadora  que  con  su  pro  esfuerzo 
fisico  construyo  las  enormes  estructuras  de  tierra  que  sopor- 
taban  templos  y  casas  de  la  teocracia  dirigente. 

La  ceramica  del  Horizonte  Clasico  se  refina  en  ex- 
quisiteces  tecnicas  y  esteticas,  siendo  muy  caracteristicas  las 
pastas  grises,  cremas,  y  anaranjadas  finas,  sin  desgrasantes, 
y  primorosamente  decoradas  con  relieves  o  pinturas  de  varia- 
das  tonalidades  y  de  vistosos  y  significativos  temas. 

Las  figurillas  antropo  y  zoomorfas  se  hicieron  en 
moldes  de  barro;  abuhd<iban  los  silbatos,  flautas,  figuras  de 
divinidades,  y  en  la  fase  Tardia  de  este  Horizonte  (siglos 
VI-1X)  aparece  la  invention  del  principio  mecdnico  y  el  uso 
de  la  rueda,  segun  lo  atestigua  el  hallazgo  de  Tres  Zapotes. 
Debe  aclararse  que  al  mismo  tietnpo  que  los  Olmeca,  sus 
vecinos  totonacas  y  huastecos,  tambien  usaron  la  rueda  en 
juguetes  zoomorfos,  segun  lo  indican  los  descubrimientos  de 
Nopiloa,  y  Pdnuco,  respectivamente. 

Creemos  que  la  escultura  monumental  mas  caracteris- 
ticamente  Olmeca,  como  las  cabezas  colosales,  altares,  jagu- 


explain  the  evolution  and  cultural  content  of  the  peoplej  The 
Pie-Classic  Horizon  vases  of  sandy  paste  with  thick  sides  are 
predominently  black,  or  black  with  white  spots  and  white 
borders,  coffee  colored  or  grey,  with  engraved  decoration  or 
decorations  made  by  the  "rocker  stamp"  process.  The  fig- 
urines are  solid  (sometimes  spiral  grooved)  modelled  by 
hand  with  their  features  expressed  by  small  pastilles  and 
counterdies. 

/^Sculpture  in  stone  must  have  been  initiated  about  the 
middle  of  the  Pre-Classical  period  j  between  1200-700  B.C.) 
with  rather  inexpressive  bas  reliefs  like  those  of  Chacaltzinco, 
for  example,  —  some  of  the  steles  at  La  Venta  and  "Stele  No. 
1"  at  Viejon,  Veracruz. 

During  the  nine  to  ten  centuries  during  which  the 
Great  Classical  Horizon  lasts,  the  great  ceremonial  centers 
such  as  La  Venta,  Tres  Zapotes,  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  San 
Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan,  etc.  developed  in  a  monumental  way. 
There  must  have  been  a  large  population  of  workers  who,  by 
sheer  physical  effort,  constructed  the  enormous  structures  of 
earth  which  supported  the  temples  and  houses  of  the  ruling 
theocracy. 

The  ceramics  of  the  Classical  Horizon  become  ex- 
quisitely refined  technically  and  esthetically.  Very  charac- 
teristic are  the  gray  pastes,  cream,  sheer  oranges,  without  oil 
thinners,  skilfully  decorated  with  reliefs  or  paintings  of  varied 
tonality  and  with  showy  and  meaningful  themes. 

The  anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic  figures  were 
made  in  clay  molds;  whistles,  flutes  and  figures  of  divinities 
abound,  and  in  the  late  phase  of  this  Horizon  (sixth  to  ninth 
centuries)  the  invention  of  the  mechanical  principal  and  the 
use  of  the  wheel  appear,  evidenced  by  the  findings  of  Tres 
Zapotes.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  neighboring Totonacs 
and  Huastecs,  as  well  as  the  Olmecs,  at  the  same  time  also 
used  the  wheel  for  zoomorphic  toys,  as  indicated  by  the 
discoveries  at  Nopiloa  and  Panuco. 

We  believe  that  the  most  characteristic  monumental 
Olmec  sculpture,  such  as  the  colossal  heads,  altars,  anthropo- 
morphic jaguars,  pelota  players,  the  outstanding  examples  of 
this  marvelous  sculpture,  are  products  of  the  Classical  Hor- 
izon, —  some  from  the  early  period,  such  as  La  Venta,  others 
from  the  later  periods  of  San  Lorenzo  Tenochititlan  and  La- 
guna  de  los  Cerros.  This  belief  is  founded  on  still  unedited 


Sculpture  from  "La  Cruz  del  Milagro" 


"Monument  No.  11' 


ares  antropomorfos,  jugadores  de  pelota,  lo  mas  conspicuo  de 
este  lnaravilloso  arte  escultorico,  es  producto  del  Horizonte 
Cldsico;  unos  de  la  jase  Temprana,  como  La  Venta;  y  otros 
de  la  jase  Tardia  como  San  Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan  y  Laguna 
de  Los  Cerros.  Esta  creencia  se  fundamenta  en  datos  aun 
ineditos,  obtenidos  en  recientes  investigaciones  del  lnstituto 
de  Antropologia  de  la  Universidad  Veracruzana,  y  por  hoy, 
todo  parece  indicar  que  cada  vez  habrd  corroboraciones  en 
favor  de  esta  hipotesis  de  trabajo. 

Los  Olmeca  fueron  los  mas  notables  tallistas  del  jade 
y  los  mejores  escultores  de  America  en  tono  de  grandeza.  Tal 
afirmacion  tan  categorica  se  basa  en  el  conocimiento  de  los 
tesoros  artisticos  que  se  conservan  en  los  Museos  como  el 
Nacional  de  Mexico,  el  de  la  Universidad  Veracruzana  y  los 
de  Villahermosa,  Tabasco;  ademds  de  colecciones  privadas  y 
Museos  exlranjeros. 

Seria  ocioso  pretender  una  seleccion  completa  y  una 
descripcion  de  las  mas  bellas  creaciones  de  la  pldstica  olmeca; 
pero  creemos  que  es  un  deber  el  informa  aunque  sea  som- 


data  obtained  from  recent  investigations  of  the  Institute  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Veracruz,  and  as  of  today, 
everything  seems  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  further  corro- 
boration in  favor  of  this  working  hypothesis. 

TheOlmecs  were  the  most  outstanding  carvers  of  jade 
and  the  best  American  sculptors  in  the  grand  manner.  Such 
a  categoric  affirmation  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
treasures  that  are  kept  in  museums  such  as  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Anthropology  and  History  in  Mexico,  the  University 
of  Veracruz,  those  at  Villahermosa,  Tabasco ;  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate collections  and  foreign  museums. 

It  would  be  idle  to  try  to  give  a  complete  list  and  de- 
scription of  the  most  beautiful  Olmec  creations  in  sculpture; 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  state,  however  summary  it 
may  sound,  which  in  our  personal  opinion  are  most  worthy 
of  our  admiration  and  esthetic  emotionlFrom  La  Venta  comes 
the  monumental  "Altar  No.  4,"  on  the  principal  face  of  which 
there  is  a  seated  figure  emerging  from  a  niche,  placed  beneath 
a  jaguar  mask;  Jhe  small  sculpture  of  a  monkey  contemplat- 


'Monolith  No.  8" 


"Head  No.  5" 


eramente,  de  aquello  que  en  opinion  personal  es  mas  digno  de 
nuestra  admiracion  y  emocion  estetica:  De  La  Venta  proce- 
den  el  altar  monumental  numero  4,  en  cuya  cam  principal 
hay  un  personaje  sedente  emergiendo  de  un  nicho,  colocado 
abajo  de  una  mascara  de  jaguar;  la  pequena  escultura  del. 
mono  que  contempla  al  cielo;  las  figurillas  y  hachas  de  jade 
encontradas  en  la  Ojrenda  4;  y  el  monumento  numero  19,  en 
el  que  un  sacerdote  parece  flotar  y  apoyarse  en  el  cuerpo  de 
una  soberbia  figura  de  serpiente. 

De  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.,  procede  el  monolito 
basdltico  numero  4,  que  representa  la  cabeza  de  un  sacerdote 
cubierta  con  una  extraordinaria  mascara  del  dios  de  la  lluvia, 
y  en  su  reverso,  apenas  visible,  un  bajo  relieve  en  que  yace 
desmayada  o  muerta  una  mujer  desnuda. 

De  San  Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan,  Ver.,  proceden  la  cabeza 
colosal  numero  2,  que  aqui  se  exhibe.  A  pesar  de  la  dolorosa 
accion  erosiva  que  ha  padeciodo,  es  de  una  imponente  monu- 
mentalidad  y  fuerza  expresiva;  las  cabezas  numeros  1,  4  y  5, 
mejor  conservadas  y  finas,  asi  como  el  monumento  numero 


ing  the  sky;  the  figurines  and  jade  baskets  found  in  "Ofrenda 
4";  and  "Monument  No.  19,"  where  the  priest  seems  to  float 
and  lean  on  the  body  of  a  superb  serpentine  figure. 

From  Cerro  de  los  Mesas,  Veracruz,  comes  the  basatT 
"Monolith  No.  4,"  which  represents  the  head  of  a  priest  cov 
ered  with  an  extraordinary  mask  of  the  rain  god,  and  on  the 
reverse  side,  scarcely  visible,  a  low  relief  in  which  a  nude 
woman  lies  fainting  or  dead. 

From  San  Lorenzo  Tenochititlan,  Veracruz,  comes  the 
colossal  "Head  No.  2,"  on  exhibit  here  in  Houston.  Despite 
the  unfortunate  erosive  action  that  it  has  suffered,  it  has  an 
imposing  monumentality  and  expressive  force.  Heads  num- 
bered 1,  4  and  5,  better  preserved  and  finer,  as  well  as  "Monu- 
ment No.  11"  from  the  same  site,  represent  the  maximum 
attainment  of  the  creative  genius  of  these  anonymous  sculp- 
tors who  have  projected  their  spirit  down  through  the  ages. 

From  the  small  site  called  "La  Cruz  del  Milagro,"  Vera- 
cruz, comes  the  sculpture  which  represents  a  serene  dignitary 
of  the  governing  nobility. 


11  del  mismo  sitio,  son  el  maximum  alcanzado  por  el  genio 
creador  de  estos  anonimos  escultores  que  proyectaron  su  es- 
fuerzo  hacia  lo  eterno. 

Del  pequeho  sitio  llamado  "La  Cruz  del  Milagro,'' 
Ver.,  procede  la  escultura  que  representa  a  un  sereno  digna- 
tario  de  la  nobleza  gobernante. 

Des  las  orillas  del  rio  Uzpanapa,  cerca  de  Minatitldn, 
Ver.,  es  el  famoso  jugador  de  pelota,  sentador  sobre  sus 
piernas  cruzadas,  muestra  la  fuerza  de  sus  musculos  tensos  y 
una  leve  flexion  lateral  del  torso,  de  perfecta  anatomia  en 
asombrosa  dinamica. 

De  Laguna  de  Los  Cerros,  Ver.,  procede  el  monolito 
mimero  8,  mole  gigantesca  de  grand.es  pianos  al  parecer  in- 
con  clusos,  de  impresionante  abstraccionismo ;  asi  como  el 
monumento  19,  que  representa  a  un  "jefe  de  hombres"  ornado 
por  una  capa,  en  una  actitud  de  autentica  y  elegante  majestad. 

De  Gualupita,  Morelos,  procede  la  maravillosa  figura 
de  barro  de  un  niiio  sedente;  y  de  otras  muy  diversas  partes 
del  pais,  pueden  admirarse  en  la  Sala  Covarrubias  del  Museo 
Nacional  de  Mexico,  estatuillas  y  mascaras  de  jade  y  ser- 
pentina. 

Otras  piezas,  notables  por  su  extraordinario  valor 
documental  son  entre  otras,  las  ya  famosas  Estela  C  de  Tres 
Zapotes;  la  Estela  1  de  El  Baiil  en  Guatemala  y  la  estatuilla 
de  Tuxtla,  Ver.,  La  Estela  C.  es  procedente  de  un  sitio  clave 
que  ha  permitido  a  los  investigadores  conocerla  evolucibn  de 
la  cultura  olmeca  desde  lo  mas  antiguo  del  Precldsico  (Tres 
Zapotes  Inferior)  hasta  el  siglo  IX  de  la  Era  (  Tres  Zapotes 
Superior).  En  este  sitio  permanece  aun  la  primera  cabeza 
colosal  descubierta  en  el  territorio  (ano  de  1871)  y  otros 
monumentos  importantes.  La  fecha  mas  antigua  que  se  ha 
descubierto  hasta  hoy  en  Mesoamerica  corresponde  a  los 
Olmeca  del  Sur  de  Veracruz,  quienes  la  escribieron  con  su 
sistema  de  barras  y  puntos,  que  traducido  al  nuestro  se  es- 
cribe: 7.16.16.16.18,  y  corresponde  al  ano  21  antes  de  nu- 
estra  Era. 

La  Estela  1  de  El  Baiil,  tiene  inscrita  la  fecha  41  de  la 
Era,  y  la  Estatuilla  de  Tuxtla  tiene  el  ano  162  de  Jc.  Estas 
fechas  ahora  conocidas  no  son  de  ninguna  manera  las  prim- 


From  the  banks  of  the  Uzpanapa  River,  near  Mina- 
titldn, Veracruz,  comes  the  famous  Pelota  Player,  squatting  on 
crossed  legs  and  showing  the  strength  of  his  tensed  muscles, 
with  a  light  lateral  flexion  of  the  torso,  —  a  perfect  study  of 
anatomy,  astonishly  dynamic. 

From  Laguna  de  los  Cerros,  Veracruz,  comes  "Mono- 
lith No.  8"  a  gigantic  mass  of  seemingly  incompleted  broad 
planes,  an  impressive  abstraction ;  also  "Monument  19,"  rep- 
resenting a  "leader  of  men,"  wearing  a  cape,  in  an  attitude 
of  authority  and  majestic  elegance. 

From  Gualupita,  Morelos,  comes  the  marvelous  figure 
of  a  seated  child,  and  from  many  other  different  parts  of  ,the 
country  come  those  little  statues,  jade  masks  and  figures  in 
serpentine  which  can  be  admired  in  the  Covarrubias  Collec- 
tion in  the  National  Museum  in  Mexico. 

Other  pieces,  noted  for  their  extraordinary  documen- 
tary value,  are  the  already  famous  "Stele  C"  from  Tres  Za- 
potes; "Stele  1"  from  El  Baiil  in  Guatemala  and  the  little 
statue  from  Tuxla,  Veracruz.  "Stele  C"  comes  from  a  key  site 
which  has  opened  up  to  researchers  the  evolution  of  the  Olmec 
culture  from  the  most  ancient  Pre-Classic  (Lower  Tres  Za- 
potes) up  to  the  ninth  century  A.D.  (Higher  Tres  Zapotes). 
In  this  site  was  discovered  the  first  colossal  head  in  1871,  as 
well  as  other  important  monuments.  The  oldest  date  which 
has  been  discovered  in  Meso-America  up  to  the  present  be- 
longs to  the  Olmecs  of  southern  Veracruz,  who  wrote  it  in 
their  system  of  bars  and  dots,  written :  7. 16. 16. 16. 18.,  which, 
according  to  our  system,  corresponds  to  the  year  21  B.C. 

"Stele  1"  from  El  Baiil  has  the  date  41  A.D.  inscribed, 
and  the  Little  Statue  from  Tuxtla  has  the  year  162  A.D.  These 
already  known  dates  are  not  in  any  way  the  first  to  be  written, 
but  rather  are  the  judicious  result  of  a  series  of  tentative  stud- 
ies, more  of  which  have  to  be  made  in  connection  with  paper, 
wood,  or  stones  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  numerous  interesting  steles  with  altars  that  are 
found  in  Izapa;  as  well  as  those  of  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  still 
await  further  close  study,  despite  the  fact  that  dates  from  the 
Fifth  to  the  Eighth  centuries  A.D.  have  already  been  read 
on  them. 


eras  en  escribirse,  sino  que  son  ya  el  resultado  maduro  de 
una  serie  de  estudios  tentativos  que  deben  haberse  realizado 
en  papel,  maderas,  o  piedras  aun  no  descubiertas. 

Las  numerosas  e  interestantes  estelas  con  altar  que  se 
encuentran  en  Izapa;  asi  como  las  de  Cerro  de  Las  Mesas, 
esperan  aun  estudios  mas  detenidos,  a  pesar  de  que  en  algunas 
ya  se  han  pod  id  o  leer  jechas  que  corresponden  a  los  siglos 
V-VIII  de  la  Era. 

En  pdginas  anteriores,  al  rejerirnos  a  la  naturaleza 
del  paisaje  de  la  sub-area  La  Venta  Los  Tuxtlas,  se  dijo  que 
la  mayor  parte  del  territorio  es  baja  y  pantanosa,  y  ahora 
debemos  agregar  que  por  ser  jormaciones  aluviales  reclientes, 
no  hay  rocas,  y  mucho  menos  de  origen  volcdnico,  asi  es  que 
los  monolitos  giganteseos  de  basalto  y  andesita  en  que  es- 
culpieron  los  artistas  de  La  Venta,  San  Lorenzo,  Tres  Zapotes, 
Cerro  de  las  Mesas  y  Laguna  de  Los  Cerros,  tuvieron  que  ser 
corlados  de  la  roca  madre  y  transportados  a  distancias  a 
veces  de  mas  de  cien  kilometros,  como  en  los  casos  de  La 
Venta  y  San  Lorenzo. 

Es  necesario  imaginar  el  despliegue  de  ingenio  y 
esfuerzo  de  estos  indigenas  para  cruzar  pantanos,  corrientes, 
senderos  estrechos,  pequenas  pendientes,  etc.  conduciendo  sin 
los  elementos  mecdnicos  actuales,  monolitos  en  bruto,  que  ya 
esculpidos  se  aproximan  a  las  30  toneladas. 

Hay  verdaderos  y  sistemdticos  estudios  estiliticos  que 
demuestran  que  de  las  originales  mascaras  de  jaguar  antro- 
pomorfo,  derivan  las  representaciones  caracteristicas  de  los 
dioses  de  la  lluvia  en  la  cultura  de  los  mayas,  totonacos, 
teotihuacanos  y  zapotecos.  Si  con  este  jenomeno  relacionamos 
los  motivos  de  los  altares  numeros  4  y  5  de  La  Venta,  el 
numero  14  de  San  Lorenzo  y  el  de  Potrero  Nuevo  que  aqui 
se  exhibe,  tal  vez  podamos  proponer  como  posible  que  estos 
monumentos  hayan  sido  destinados  al  culto  del  agua.  Veamos 
porque:  El  altar  de  San  Lorenzo  estuvo  originalment  colocado 
en  el  borde  de  un  jagiiey  de  aguas  permanentes ;  el  altar  de 
Potrero  Nuevo  tiene  dos  enanos  o  "chaneques,"  que  son  servi- 
dores  del  dios  de  la  lluvia;  en  el  altar  numero  5  de  La  Venta, 
los  sacerdotes  ofrendan  (?)  nifios.  (Es  necesario  recordar 
que  en  la  cultura  Nahua,  los  nifios  se  ojrendaban  solamente 


On  earlier  pages,  in  referring  to  the  nature  of  the 
landscape  in  the  sub-areas  La  Venta-Los  Tuxtlas,  it  was  said 
that  most  of  the  territory  is  low  and  swamp)',  and  now  we 
must  add  that  since  they  are  recent  alluvial  formations,  there 
are  no  rocks,  and  certainly  none  of  volcanic  origin.  There- 
fore,  the  gigantic  basalt  and  andesite  monoliths  which  the 
artists  of  La  Venta,  San  Lorenzo.  Tres  Zapotes,  Cerro  de  las 
Mesas  and  Laguna  de  los  Cerros  have  carved  had  to  be  cut 
from  the  mother  stone  and  transported  distances  of  more  than 
sixty  miles  at  times,  notably  in  the  cases  of  La  Venta  and 
San  Lorenzo. 

We  are  hard  put  to  imagine  the  ingenuity  and  energy 
employed  by  these  natives  to  transport  across  swamps, 
streams,  bypaths,  up  and  down  small  inclines,  etc.  without 
today's  mechanical  aids,  the  raw  monoliths  which  when  sculp- 
tured weigh  as  much  as  thirty  tons. 

There  are  genuine  systematic  stylistic  studies  which 
show  that  from  the  original  anthropomorphic  jaguar  masks 
are  derived  the  characteristic  reproductions  of  the  rain  gods 
in  the  cultures  of  the  Mayas,  Totonacs,  Teotihuaeans  and  the 
Zapotes.  If  we  can  relate  the  motifs  of  altars  "Number  4"  and_ 
"Number  5"  at  La  Venta.  "Number  14"  at  San  Lorenzo  and 
that  of  the  "Potrero  Nuevo,"  which  is  being  exhibited  here 
in  Houston  to  this  phenomenon,  perhaps  we  can  put  forward 
the  theory  that  these  monuments  may  have  been  intended  to 
serve  the  cult  of  water.  Let  us  see  why.  The  San  Lorenzo  altar 
was  originally  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  pool  of  permanent 
water.  The  Potrero  Nuevo  altar  has  two  dwarfs  or  "bearers," 
who  are  servants  of  the  rain  god.  On  "Altar  No.  5"  at  La 
Venta,  the  priests  are  offering  children.  (We  should  recall 
that  in  the  Nahua  culture,  children  were  offered  only  to 
the  rain  god.)  Thus  it  is  that,  with  these  premises,  we  can 
allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that  above  such  altars,  sculptures 
representing  the  rain  god  must  have  been  placed. 

The  materials  that  make  up  this  exposition  are  truly 
representative  of  the  Olmec  culture,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
certain  that  much  must  be  done  in  order  to  understand  it  and 
feel  it  in  its  full  magnitude  and  meanings. 

The  five  "Smiling  Figures"  which  are  being  exhibited 


al  dios  de  la  lluvia) ;  asi  es  que,  con  estas  premisas,  podemos 
permitirnos  imaginar  que  sobre  tales  altares,  debieron  colo- 
carse  esculturas  representativas  del  dios  de  la  lluvia. 

Los  materiales  que  integran  esta  Exposicion,  son  ver- 
daderamente  representatives  de  la  cultura  Obneca,  y  por  ello 
se  tiene  la  certeza  de  que,  mucho  se  ha  de  lograr  para  com- 
prenderla  y  sentirla  en  su  magnitud  y  significado. 

Las  cinco  figuras  sonrintes  que  aqui  se  exponen  pue- 
den  impresionar  como  extra/las  al  mundo  de  los  obneca,  y_ 
no  seria  de  ninguna  manera  una  impersion  equivoca,  ya  que 
pertenecen  a  la  cultura  totonaca  Cldsica  Tardia,  de  los  siglos 
Vl-IX  de  la  Era.  Representan  a  la  divinidad  solar  en  especi- 
fica  advocation  de  dioses  de  la  danza,  de  la  alegria  y  de  la 
musica.  Da  la  circunstancia  de  que  tales  expresiones  artisticas 
provienen  de  la  sub-area  Rio  Blanco-Papaloapan,  Ver.,  donde 
las  interrelaciones  culturales  entre  Olmecas  y  Totonacas  fue- 
ron  intensas  y  permanentemente  sostenidas  hasta  el  siglo  IX 
de  nuestro  actual  cdmputo.  La  sonrisa  de  los  totonaca  segura- 
mente  resono  alegrando  la  hierdtica  gravedad  de  la  esperitua- 
lidad  Olmeca. 

Hasta  la  jecha,  es  comun  aceptar  el  colapso  y  extin- 
cion  del  hombre  y  la  cultura  olmeca,  hacia  el  ano  900  de  la 
Era,  en  que  grupos  de  habla  Nahua  (entre  ellos  Pipiles  y  Tol- 
tecas)  arrasarian  los  centros  poblados  y  ceremoniales  olme- 
cas, destruyendo  los  templos,  las  esculturas  sagradas  o  de 
gobernantes  nativos,  si  no  encararon  los  complejos  fenomenos 
de  lo  consuncion.  Estos  hechos  de  orden  sociopolitico  pu- 
dieron  ocurrir  realmente ;  pero  no  es  verosimil  una  extincion 
tan  radical  de  una  cultura  de  tan  profunda  raigambre ;  ni  de 
un  pueblo  tan  numeroso  como  fuerte,  que  no  deje  mas  huella 
que  sus  monumentos  perdurables. 

La  gran  interrogante  es:  Como,  donde,  quienes  con- 
tinuan  la  tradicion  historico-cultural  de  los  Olmeca  Cldsicos, 
en  nuevos  Horizontes  Culturales  de  profundas  renovaciones 
tecnologicas  y  sociopolitical ;  seguir  esos  pasos  en  los  deposi- 
tos  estratigrdficos,  hasta  hacer  conexion  con  la  compleja  y 
disimbola  realidad  que  se  vive  ahora  en  este  fecundo  suelo, 
lleno  de  pasado  y  de  futuro,  es  la  tarea  para  descubrir,  cono- 
cer,  interpretar  y  valorar  esta  integracion  del  presente  mexi- 
cano,  con  nuevos  ruidos  en  la  selva,  renovados  sudores  en  la 
jrente,  y  un  afdn  inmenso  de  encontrar  la  verdad. 
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here  might  impress  one  as  foreign  to  the  Olmec  world  and 
this  would  not  be  a  mistaken  impression,  especially  since 
they  belong  to  the  late  classical  Totibac  culture  of  the  Sixth 
to  Ninth  centuries  A.D.  They  represent  the  sun  god  in  his 
specific  role  of  god  of  the  dance,  of  happiness  and  of  music. 
Circumstances  dictate  that  such  artistic  expression  conies 
from  the  Rio  Blanco-Papaloapan,  Veracruz,  sub-area,  where 
cultural  interrelations  between  the  Olmecs  and  Totonacs  were 
sustained  in  a  permanent  and  intense  way  up  to  the  ninth 
century  according  to  our  reckoning.  The  smile  of  the  Toto- 
nacs resound  surely,  making  happy  the  hierarchic  gravity  of 
the  soulful  Olmec. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  usual  to  accept  the  col- 
lapse and  extinction  of  the  Olmec  man  and  his  culture  as  oc- 
curring about  900  A.D.,  at  which  time  groups  of  speakers  of 
Nahuatl  (among  them  the  Pipiles  and  Toltecs)  probably 
razed  the  Olmec  ceremonial  centers  and  populated  areas,  de- 
stroying their  temples,  their  sacred  sculptures,  or  the  carved 
portraits  of  the  governing  natives,  if  they  didn't  face  up  to 
the  complex  phenomena  of  consumption.  These  events  of  a 
socio-political  order  could  have  really  taken  place;  but  the 
radical  extinction  of  a  culture  so  deeply  rooted  is  not  likely, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  a  people  so  numerous  and  strong  could 
be  so  completely  eliminated  that  they  leave  no  trace  except 
that  of  their  enduring  monuments. 

The  big  question  is:  How?— Where?— Who  is  continu- 
ing the  historic-cultural  traditions  of  the  Classical  Olmecs  in 
new  cultural  horizons  with  great  technological  and  socio-poli- 
tical revolutions?  The  task  is  to  follow  those  steps  in  the  strato- 
graphic  deposits  until  a  link  is  made  between  the  complex 
and  di-symbolic  reality  which  is  now  living  in  this  fecund 
soil,  filled  with  the  past  and  the  future;  and  to  discover,  study, 
interpret  and  evaluate  this  integration  of  the  Mexico  of  today 
byr  means  of  new  noises  in  the  jungle,  renewed  perspiration 
on  the  brow  and  an  immense  eagerness  to  find  the  truth. 


(translated  by  E.  H.  Shressler) 
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Head  in  jungle 


A  HEAD  FROM  SAN  LORENZO 


Because  of  the  closeness  of  Mexico  to  Houston,  their  historical  links,  their  present, 
close  financial  associations,  as  well  as  Houston's  considerable  Mexican  populationjthe  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  decided  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold  a  major  exhibi- 
tion of  Pre-Hispanic  art  of  that  region! 

This,  it  was  felt,  would  not  only  have  its  aesthetic  archaeological  and  historical  in- 
terest,  but  would  also  serve  to  foster  international  good  will.  It  was  believed  that  a  series  of 
exhibitions  might  be  considered,  the  first  dealing  with  the  earliest  known  art  of  the  region 
now  described  as  Mexico.  This  might  later  be  followed  by  a  Colonial  art  exhibition  and  finally 
with  a  showing  of  contemporary  painting  and  sculpture.  Such  a  series  of  exhibitions  would 
illustrate  the  rich  heritage  of  the  peoples  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  scale  which  it  merits. 
But  a  beginning  of  understanding  is  best  arrived  at  through  an  understanding  of  beginning. 
And  in  looking  for  the  earliest  expression  of  high  culture  in  that  area,  the  thought  of  the 
"Olmec"  came  first.  Here  was  mother  culture,  so  to  speak,  and  still  one  of  the  most  mysteri- 
ous. Furthermore,  it  was  clear  that  one  of  the  colossal  heads  such  as  those  shown  at  the  Park 
Museum  of  La  Venta.  at  the  Musuem  of  Villahermosa.  or  at  the  Museum  of  Jalapa,  would  be 
a  striking  exhibit  in  Houston  on  the  lawn  outside  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  handsome  Cullinan  Hall. 

But  how  to  obtain  the  loan  of  one  of  these  heads  and  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  its 
relationship  to  Middle  American  cultures  contemporary  with  it,  or  those  which  subsequently 
showed  its  influence? 


On  approaching  Dr.  Eusebio  Davalos  Hurtado.  Director  of  the  Institute  of  History 
and  Anthropology,  through  the  kindness  of  Ambassador  Thomas  C.  Mann  in  Mexico  City, 
and  with  letters  from  President  of  the  United  States  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  it  was  found  that  Dr.  Davalos  was  most  hospitable  to  the  scheme.  But  Dr. 
Davalos  felt  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the  provincial  museums  to  part  with 
one  of  these  treasured  heads.  Dr.  Davalos  suggested,  "Why  not  bring  out  the  only  known  re- 
maining head  which  is  still  in  the  jungle  on  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo?" 

The  idea  was  immediately  appealing.  This  was  a  way  in  which  the  Houston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  might  make  its  borrowing  contributory.  Here  was  a  great  head,  a  masterwork  of 
early  Amerindian  art.  neglected  in  the  jungle  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  National  Mu- 
seum of  Anthropology  and  History  in  Mexico  City  had  no  example  of  this  sort.  Why  not  bring 
it  out  for  exhibition  in  Houston,  then  return  it  to  Mexico  City  for  the  National  Museum? 

The  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  approved  the  idea.  A  film  was  planned  to 
be  directed  and  produced  by  Richard  de  Rochemont.  the  producer  of  the  March  of  Time,  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  cinema  documentaries. 

In  June.  1962,  Richard  de  Rochemont  and  I  planned  a  trip  to  view  the  head  and 
photograph  it  in  situ.  At  the  same  time  we  planned  a  survey  of  related  monuments  at  Villa- 
hermosa  and  Jalapa.  with  the  idea  of  a  film  based  on  the  head  and  its  links  to  other  monu- 
ments in  the  La  Venta  style  —  in  other  words,  to  the  Olmec  tradition. 

But  when  it  came  to  an  actual  survey  of  the  great  stone  head,  official  advisers  were 
most  discouraging.  It  was  located  in  the  jungle,  unapproachable  by  road,  merely  by  burro 
track,  in  the  back  country  of  the  peninsula  of  Tehuantepec  between  two  shallow  rivers,  the 
Chiquito  and  Tatagapa,  about  forty  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Minatitlan.  We  were  told 
that  it  would  take  five  days  to  make  the  journey,  photograph  the  head  and  return.  This  made 
it  impossible  for  me  at  the  time  because  of  commitments  with  which  such  an  extended  delay 
would  conflict. 

I  had,  however,  received  a  letter  some  time  earlier  from  the  Consejo  de  Turismo  en- 
quiring about  the  project.  Before  abandoning  our  effort  I  decided  to  explore  this  quarter.  I 
telephoned  the  office  of  the  Consejo  Nacional  de  Turismo,  was  welcomed  by  Miguel  Guajar- 
do,  assistant  to  Licenciado  Miguel  Aleman,  President  of  the  Consejo.  After  hearing  my  story 
he  picked  up  the  telephone  and  in  a  few  moments  turned  back  to  me  with  the  word  that  I  had 
nothing  to  worry  about,  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  me  and  de  Rochemont  to  visit 
the  head  and  be  back  in  Mexico  City  the  same  day ! 

Plane  accomodations  were  arranged  as  well  as  a  helicopter  to  bring  us  over  the 
jungle  to  the  head;  and  a  private  plane  would  be  on  hand  for  our  return  to  Mexico  City. 

But  with  all  this  there  was  still  the  question  of  locating  the  head  in  the  jungle.  This 
was  not  so  simple.  Once  the  helicopter  pilot  was  found  at  the  Minatitlan  airstrip  it  was 
learned  that  no  one  at  the  airport,  including  the  pilot  himself,  had  the  least  notion  of  the 
head's  existence.  The  helicopter  pilot  in  fact  had  never  heard  of  the  town  of  San  Lorenzo 
Tenochtitlan.  near  where  the  head  was  said  to  be.  Fortunately  I  had  with  me  an  offprint  of 


Matthew  Stirling's  1955  Smithsonian  Institution  report  of  his  discoveries  in  the  area:  Stone 
Monuments  of  the  Rio  Chiquito,  Veracruz,  Mexico.  This  contained  a  roughly  drawn  map  indi- 
cating the  two  rivers  between  which  lay  the  area  known  as  San  Lorenzo.  The  pilot  said  he 
could  follow  the  rivers  and  would  enquire  at  the  first  town. 

On  arriving  above  the  first  town  a  descent  was  made.  Chickens  were  blown  up  in  the 
air,  dogs  ran  from  all  quarters,  the  male  population  gathered  round  the  helicopter,  while 
the  women  and  naked  male  children  stood  staring  from  doorways  of  the  palm  thatched  cabins. 

"No,  the  head  was  not  here."  It  was  more  or  less  —  "mas  o  menos"  in  that  direc- 
tion, —  pointing  toward  another  village. 

Another  similar  descent  was  made  with  similar  results.  We  were  urged  to  a  third 
village.  It  was  still  "more  or  less"  in  such  a  direction. 

Finally  the  pilot  settled  the  helicopter  in  a  clearing  below  an  isolated  cottage  and 
the  cottager's  report  brought  us  somewhat  closer— "Perhaps  1500  meters  that  way." 

Up  once  again;  and  we  circled  the  jungle  without  any  sight  of  the  head.  It  seemed 
hopeless.  Such  a  pity  to  have  come  so  far.  to  have  had  so  much  help  from  all  sides  and  to 
be  forced  to  return  without  as  much  as  a  sight  of  the  head. 

Suddenly  the  pilot  cried  something  to  the  effect,  "There  it  is."  The  helicopter  veered 
abruptly.  Neither  I  nor  de  Rochemont  saw  what  the  pilot  had  pointed  out.  The  helicopter 
landed.  We  set  out  through  the  jungle  afoot.  We  walked  half  an  hour  and  still  no  luck.  It  then 
struck  me  that  the  helicopter  pilot  might  go  up  alone,  try  to  relocate  the  head  from  above, 
then  signal  its  location  to  us  below. 

The  pilot  walked  back  to  where  he  had  left  the  helicopter.  He  took  off,  circled 
round  a  few  minutes,  then  began  to  flash  his  lights,  hovering  above  a  spot  not  75  yards 
from  where  we  were  standing.  We  walked  over  and  there  was  the  great  head  in  a  pit  about 
ten  feet  deep.  The  jungle  in  this  area  was  not  dense,  but  the  head  was  far  enough  below  the 
surface  to  make  it  invisible  through  the  undergrowth  to  anyone  on  foot  fifteen  yards  from  the 
spot. 

Here  was  the  last  of  the  known  colossal  "Olmec"  heads  remaining  in  the  jungle. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to  bring  this  heavy  monument  out  from  the  road- 
less jungle  where  it  lay.  How  was  this  to  be  done? 

On  my  return  to  Mexico  City  a  full  report  was  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Anthropology  and  History,  Dr.  Davalos;  to  the  American  Ambassador.  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Mann:  and  to  Miguel  Guajardo,  the  official  of  the  Consejo  Nacional  Turismo,  who  had  been 
so  cooperative. 

In  view  of  the  time  of  year,  early  June,  1962,  it  was  decided  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  rainy  season  was  over,  some  time  in  December. 

December  brought  another  complication  —  the  Christmas  holidays. 

In  early  January,  1963,  we  communicated  once  again  with  the  office  of  the  Consejo 
de  Turismo  and  wrote  a  detailed  letter  to  Licenciado  Miguel  Aleman,  explaining  the  char- 
acter of  exhibition  we  were  planning  for  Houston :  the  colossal  head  as  a  center  piece  and 


around  it  a  group  of  Pre-Hispanic  artifacts  illustrating  the  importance  and  spread  of  the 
"Olmec"  culture:  actual  "Olmec'"  pieces  and  related  pieces  from  other  Pre-Hispanic  cultures. 

Several  weeks  passed  until  early  February.  A  second  letter  was  written  and  a  re- 
sponse arrived  reporting  that  that  very  morning  word  had  been  received  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  Marine  had  agreed  to  undertake  the  withdrawal  of  the  head  for  loan  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Houston  and  that  work  would  begin  as  soon  as  there  would  be  "sufficient  water" 
in  the  river.  This  letter,  however,  was  a  disturbing  one,  as  it  apparently  pointed  to  another 
delay  —  perhaps  even  until  the  return  of  the  rainy  season  in  July. 

De  Rochemont  and  I  also  realized  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  the  rainy  season 
to  film  the  head  in  situ  in  the  jungle.  For  this  reason  I  wrote  at  once  asking  if  we  might  come 
down  now  to  make  this  section  of  the  film  before  the  rains  began. 

The  reply  came  almost  immediately  that  work  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  head  was 
finally  officially  set  to  begin  the  first  week  of  April  —  that  the  plan  was  now  to  construct  a 
37  kilometer  road  through  the  jungle  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine,  with 
the  work  directed  by  Captain  Jose  Rivas  Sanz  of  the  Mexican  Navy.  All  costs  of  this  road 
construction  were  to  be  assumed  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

This  was  just  before  the  Easter  holidays.  We  were  advised  that  work  would  not  be  re- ' 
sumed  before  Easter  Monday. 

When  we  finally  arrived  on  that  day  de  Rochemont,  his  camera  man  Marcel  Re- 
biere  and  I  —  we  learned  that  the  road  had  already  been  cleared  one-third  of  the  way  to  the 
head.  That  first  evening  I  drove  out  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine's  contractor,  Alex  Arens, 
and  saw  what  had  been  done  in  clearing  away  giant  trees,  in  making  temporary  bridges  and 
in  reinforcing  fords  through  the  streams. 

The  following  day  a  helicopter  was  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  Petroleos  Mexicanos. 
Richard  de  Rochemont,  Rebiere  and  I  were  flown  to  the  head  and  spent  the  day  there  film- 
ing it  in  its  undisturbed  situation. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  the  road  and  filmed  the  work  in  progress  there.  When 
these  various  aspects  of  the  documentation  were  covered  it  was  evident  that  it  would  take  ten 
days  at  least  until  the  road  reached  the  head. 

Meanwhile  troubles  had  developed  among  the  countrymen,  particularly  between  the 
natives  of  the  village  of  San  Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan  and  the  authorities  conducting  the  clearance. 
Several  groups  had  approached  the  supervisors  of  the  work.  Captain  Rivas  of  the  Navy  and 
Professor  Alfonso  Medellin  Zenil,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Veracruz.  The  villagers  requested 
that,  in  exchange  for  the  head,  a  prefabricated  schoolhouse  be  constructed  in  the  palm  roofed 
hamlet  of  San  Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan.  This  was  promised.  But  the  promise  of  those' on  the  job 
was  not  regarded  sufficient.  The  villagers  insisted  on  something  more  official.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to  drive  four  of  their  representatives  to  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Veracruz, 
and  to  arrange  an  appointment  there  with  the  Governor  of  the  state. 

Professor  Medellin  and  the  villagers  set  out  the  next  morning.  Governor  Lopez  Arias 
met  them,  signed  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  school  would  be  constructed  as  requested;  and 
the  countrymen  went  back  to  their  village  apparently  satisfied. 
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Removing  head  from  pit 


Loading  and  departure 


At  free  port  and  on  view  at  Coatzacoalcos 


To  Houston  by  ship 


I  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  asked  that  the  engineers  on  the  job  telephone 
us  as  soon  as  the  road  was  within  two  days  distance  of  the  head,  so  that  film  makers  and  I 
might  be  able  to  return  to  film  the  bulldozer  clearing  the  last  trees  before  arriving  over  the 
hole  where  the  head  had  lain  so  long. 

On  May  3rd,  during  the  pre-view  of  an  exhibition  which  I  had  returned  to  Houston 
to  arrange,  a  long-distance  call  came  from  Mexico  from  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  job.  Cor- 
nelius Versteeg,  saying  that  he  recommended  a  prompt  return,  as  rain  threatened  and  if  any 
serious  downfall  seemed  evident  they  would  have  to  force  the  work,  even  by  working  at  night. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  the  equipment,  as  well  as  the  head,  might  be  stranded  on  the  island  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  a  road  through  a  much  more  difficult  country,  hilly  and  thickly  wooded,  would 
have  to  be  cleared  to  liberate  the  heavy  trucks  and  the  bulldozer  sent  to  bring  out  the  head. 

On  Monday,  May  6th,  de  Rochement.  Rebiere  and  I  were  back  in  Coatzacoalcos.  We 
borrowed  a  truck  and  drove  out  to  survey  the  progress  of  the  road,  which  we  understood  had 
come  within  three  kilometers  of  the  head. 

Professor  Medellin.  Captain  Rivas  and  the  engineer  Versteeg  were  out  at  the  site 
once  again  discussing  the  situation  with  the  natives. 

In  the  meanwhile,  during  my  absence,  on  May  1st  two  natives  of  the  nearby  town 
of  Acayucan  had  driven  in  a  taxi  over  the  road  the  workers  had  just  cleared,  and  at  the  point 
of  a  gun  had  stolen  a  basalt  Olmec  jaguar  about  4'6"  long  from  the  schoolhouse  in  San 
Lorenzo  Tenochtitlan  —  "Monument  No.  7"  of  Stirling's  1947  discovery. 

They  did  not,  of  course,  relate  the  theft  in  any  way  to  us.  The  thieves  had  been  recog- 
nized as  natives  of  Acayucan,  which  was  little  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Tenochtitlan.  Still 
the  sculpture  was  a  prized  village  possession  and  it  had  not  yet  been  recovered.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  loss,  the  sentiments  of  the  natives  were  not  particularly  sympathetic  to 
further  withdrawals. 

As  Rebiere.  de  Rochemont  and  I  crossed  the  last  river  before  the  village  of  Tenoch- 
titlan we  met  our  returning  colleagues.  They  discouraged  us  from  going  further  alone.  The 
following  day  we  were  taken  by  truck  to  the  head.  Cameras  were  set  up  and  the  bulldozer 
completed  the  last  hundred  yards  of  this  road,  allowing  us  to  film  its  arrival  through  the  trees. 


Then  work  began  on  digging  out  the  head.  It  was  a  slow  process.  The  great  stone 
was  so  heavy  that  the  ground  around  it  had  to  be  cleared  away  and  the  pit  in  which  it  lay 
undermined  in  order  that  the  head  might  be  pulled  out.  rather  than  lifted  out.  The  truck's 
trailer  was  tipped  up;  the  head  was  raised  onto  tree-trunk  rollers  and  pulled  by  a  motorized 
windlass  up  the  incline.  Then  the  trailer's  tail  was  lifted  and  attached  to  the  tractor. 

During  the  afternoon's  work  Professor  Medellin  had  been  absent.  Towards  evening 
he  finally  arrived  at  the  work  site  accompanied  by  an  Army  Captain  and  two  armed  privates. 
I  asked  who  they  were.  Professor  Medellin  replied  "Social  security  officers."  I  did  not  real- 
ize at  the  time  what  was  implied. 

The  head  was  bound  firmly  on  the  truck  and  the  progress  out  of  the  jungle  was 
about  to  begin.  But  night  was  falling:  the  light  was  not  sufficient  for  filming  in  color.  De 
Rochemont  suggested  that  the  head  be  drawn  to  the  outskirts  of  Tenochtitlan  and  left  there 
until  the  following  morning  in  order  that  in  good  light  the  entry  to  the  village  could  be  filmed. 

At  once  Professor  Medellin  and  Versteeg,  the  engineer,  and  Captain  Rivas  protested, 
recommending  that  it  be  drawn  through  the  village  and  across  the  river,  about  three  kilo- 
meters beyond  it.  Versteeg  explained  that  a  heavy  rain  was  expected  that  night  and  if  it 
came  it  might  be  impossible  to  cross  the  ford. 

The  following  day  the  transportation  of  the  head  was  resumed,  filmed  through  vil- 
lages and  across  the  reinforced  fords  to  the  main  highway  at  the  railroad  station  of  Ojapa. 

From  here  it  was  a  simple  progress  to  the  town  of  Coatzacoalcos,  where  it  was  to  re- 
main over  night  in  the  care  of  engineer  Versteeg. The  following  day  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Department  of  the  Marine  for  exhibit  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  of  Coatzacoalcos  under  the 
protection  of  a  Marine  guard  until  its  shipment  to  Houston  for  the  preview  opening  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  June  18,  1963. 

James  Johnson  Sweeney 
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I.O  WKIB  II Y  Till:  MISKIM  OF  ANTHROPOLOCV  OF  THE  I  M*  KIISI  I  Y  OF  \  ERA)  III  /..  JfALAPA,  VERACRUZ 


1-      Large  anthropomorphic  jaguar,  seated. 

Olmec  culture  of  indeterminate  epoch,  from  "Los  Soldados".  Municipio  de  las  Choapas,  Veracruz. 
Grey  andesite.  Height  48 Vi" . 

2.      Ovoid  sculpture  with  anthropomorphic  figure  in  relief. 
Olmec  culture,  from  Catemaco,  Veracruz. 
Grey  andesite  rock.  Height  21%",  Width  13". 

:i.      Anthropomorphic  torso,  decapitated,  lacking  arms  and  legs. 

Late  Classical  Olmec  culture,  from  Laguna  de  los  Cerros,  Corral  Nuevo,  Acayucan,  Veracruz. 
Grey  andesite.  Height  25 Vi". 

■i-      Head  of  a  man  with  "mouth  of  a  jaguar", 

from  Estero  Rabon,  Sayula,  Veracruz.  Late  Classical  Olmec  culture. 
Grey  andesite  with  reddish  patina.  Height  20". 

.1.      Altar  decorated  with  two  atlantean  dwarfs  in  high  relief, 

Olmec  Middle  Classical  Culture,  from  Potrero  Nuevo,  Texistepec,  Veracruz. 
Grey  andesite.  Length  5OV4",  Height  36",  Breadth  26V4". 

6.  Small  anthropomorphic  head.  Coiffure  with  a  duck  unfolding  his  wings  the  width  of  the.  forehead. 
Late  Classical  Olmec  culture,  from  Pilapan,  Veracruz ;  Soteapan,  Veracruz. 

Grey  andesite.  Height  7%",  Width  6V4". 

7.  Seated  Jaguar. 

Olmec  culture,  epoch  not  determined,  from  Tonala,  Veracruz. 
Andesite;  reddish  intone.  Height  10%",  Length  13". 


I'RESTAMU  nil.  MXSTWTVTO  DE  AXTROPOLOGIA  I  \  I  MltSIII  Alt  VERACRUZAXA,  JALAPA,  VERACRUZ 


1.  Gran  jaguar  antropomorfo,  sedente.  Estd  esculpido  en  andesita  color  gris. 

Cultura  olmeca  de  epoca  no  determinada.  Procedente  de  "Los  Soldados",  Municipio  de  Las  Choapas,  Ver. 
Mide  1.30  Mts.  de  altura  y  pesa  aproximadamente  1.5  toneladas. 

2.  Escultura  ovoide  con  figura  antropomorja  en  relieve,  perteneciente  a  la  cultura  olmeca,  procendente 
de  Catemaco,  Ver.  Esculpida  en  roca  andesita,  color  gris. 

Mide  0.55  Mts.  de  altura  y  0.32  Mts.  de  ancho. 

3.  Torso  antropomorfo,  decapitado,  sin  brazos  y  sin  piernas,  esculpido  en  andesita  de  color  gris,  perteneciente 
a  la  cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia,  procedente  de  Laguna  de  Los  Cerros,  Corral  Nuevo,  Acayucan,  Ver. 

Mide  0.59  m.  de  altura. 

-t.      Cabeza  de  hombre  con  "boca  de  jaguar",  procedente  de  Estero  Rabon,  Sayula,  Ver.  Perteneciente 
a  la  cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia.  Esculpida  en  andesita  gris  con  patina  rojiza. 
Mide  0.45  Mts.  de  altura. 

5.      Altar  decorado  con  dos  atlantes  enanos  en  alto  relieve;  perteneciente  a  la  cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Temprana. 
procedente  de  Pottero  Nuevo,  Texistepec,  Ver.  Estd  esculpido  en  andesita  de  color  gris. 
Mide  1.29  Mts.  de  longitud  maxima;  0.94  de  altura  y  0.64  m.  de  espesor.  Pesa  aproximadamente  2  toneladas. 

e.  Cabecita  antropomorja  semejante  a  las  "hachas  votivas",  tocada  con  un  pato  que  despliega  sus  alas  a  todo 
lo  ancho  de  la  frente.  Estd  esculpido  en  andesita  de  color  gris.  Pertenece  a  la  cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia. 
Procedente  de  Pilapan,  Soteapan,  Ver.  Mide  0.21  Mts.  de  altura  y  0.15  Mts.  de  ancho  maximo. 

7.      Jaguar  en  actitud  sedente,  esculpido  en  andesita;  tiene  una  tonalidad  rojiza  que  es  producto  de  la  tierra  roja 
con  que  estuvo  en  contacto.  Cultura  olmeca,  epoca  no  determinada.  Procedente  de  Tonald,  Ver. 
Mide  0.26  Mts.  de  altura,  0.30  m.  de  longitud  maxima. 


«.  Rattle-whistle,  decorated  with  reliefs.  Unusual  in  its  articulated  arms. 
Late  Classical  Olmec  culture,  from  Nopiloa,  Tierra  Blanca,  Veracruz. 
Molded  in  cream  coloured  clay,  partially  painted  with  cinnabar.  Height  9%". 

«.      Tripod  vessel  with  flat  background  and  sides  curving  outward:  with  red  and  black 
interior  decoration,  depicting  a  stylized  spider. 

Late  Classical  Olmec  culture,  from  Laguna  de  los  Cerros,  Corral  Nuevo.  Acayucan,  Veracruz. 
Diameter  11%".  Restored. 

10.  Tripod  vessel,  high  sides  curving  outward,  painted  red  and  white,  in  undulating,  parallel  linear  motifs. 
Late  Classical  Olmec  culture.  From  El  Cocuite.  Tlalixcoyan,  Veracruz. 

Diameter  7",  Height  Wa" .  Restored. 

11.  Male  body.  Decapitated,  mutilated  legs;  left  arm  missing;  fragmentary  right  arm. 
Preclassical  Horizon  of  Olmec  culture  of  Tlatilco  Style  D,  from  Pajapan,  Veracruz. 
Andesite.  Height  30%". 

I  '■£•      Tiger  Mask,  with  pierced  commissures  and  protruding  tongue. 
Late  Classical  Olmec  culture,  from  the  Papaloapan  Basin. 
Grey  basalt.  Height  7%",  Width  6V2".  Partially  restored. 

1JI.      Club,  decorated  with  reliefs  representing  human  hands  and  a  jaguar  head. 
From  the  Papaloapan  Basin. 
Greenish  grey  stone.  Length  12%". 

I  J.      Fragment  of  anthropomorphic  sculpture. 

Pure  Olmec  style,  from  the  high  plains  near  Perote,  Veracruz. 
Dark  grey  serpentine.  Height  27/s". 

15.      Whole  smiling  figure,  representing  a  male  nude. 
From  Dicha  Tuerta.  Tierra  Blanca.  Veracruz. 
Height  13%".  Restored. 

us.      Small  smiling  head  with  broadly  accented  cranial  deformation. 
Reconstructed  ear  flap,  from  Apachital,  Tierra  Blanca.  Veracruz. 
Height  8%". 

17.  III.  10.      Small  smiling  heads. 

Late  Classical  Totonac  culture.  From  Los  Cerros,  Tierra  Blanca,  Veracruz. 

All  molded,  in  good  state  of  preservation,  reddish  colored,  sandy  clay.  Height  5",  6"  and  6V2",  respectively. 

20.      Anthropomorphic  head  with  grotesque  Olmec  traits. 

Early  Classical  Totonac  culture,  from  Cueva  Pinlada.  Soledad  de  Doblado,  Veracruz. 
Grey  andesite.  Height  \2V>"  in  vertical  projection.  Maximum  width  15". 


S.      Silbato-sonojero  moldeado  en  barro  crema  claro,  pintado  parcialmente  con  cinabrio,  decorado 
con  relieves  de  significado  religioso  y  la  particularidad  de  tener  brazos  articulados. 
Pertenece  a  la  cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia.  Procedente  de  Nopiloa,  Tiera  Blanca,  Ver. 
Mide  24.5  cms.  de  altura. 

9.      Cajete  tripode  de  fondo  piano  y  paredes  curvas  divergentes,  con  decoracion  interior  de  negro  y  rojo, 
figurando  una  arana  estilizada.  Pertenece  a  la  cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia. 
Procedente  de  Laguna  de  Los  Cerros,  Corral  Nuevo,  Acayucan,  Ver. 
Mide  0.295  Mts.  de  didmetro.  Restaurado. 

10.  Cajete  tripode,  altas  paredes  curvas  divergentes,  pintado  en  bianco  y  rojo,  motivos  lineales 
ondulantes  y  paralelos.  Cultura  olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia.  Procedente  de  El  Cocuite,  Tlalixcoyan.  Ver. 
Mide  0.175  Mts.  de  didmetro  y  0.115  Mts.  de  altura.  Restaurado. 

11.  Cuerpo  de  hombre  desnudo,  decapitado,  piernas  mutiladas,  jalta  el  brazo  izquierdo  y  tiene  un  fragmento 
del  derecho.  Estd  esculpido  en  andesita.  Pertenece  a  la  cultura  olmeca  del  Horizonte  Precldsico, 

de  estilo  D  de  Tlatilco.  Procedente  de  Pajapan,  Ver. 

Mide  0.77  Mts.  de  longitud  maxima.  Pesa  aproximadamente  80  Kgs. 

12.  Mascara  de  tigre,  esculpida  en  basalto  de  color  gris,  tiene  horadaciones  en  las  comisuras  de  la  boca  y  la 
lengua  saliente.  Pertenece  a  la  Cultura  Olmeca  Cldsica  Tardia.  Procedente  de  la  Cuenca  del  Papaloapan. 
Mide  0.185  Mts.  de  altura  y  0.15  Mts.  de  ancho  mdximo.  Parcialmente  restaurado. 

13.  Macana  en  piedra  gris  verdosa,  decorada  con  relieves  que  representan  manos  humanas  y  una  cabeza  de  jaguar. 
Procedente  de  la  Cuenca  del  Papaloapan. 

Mide  0.31  Mts.  de  longitud. 

14.  Fragmento  de  escultura  antropomorfa  en  serpentina  gris  obscura.  El  cuerpo  estd  cortado  abajo  de  los  brazos. 
De  puro  estilo  olmeca,  procedente  del  Altiplano  de  las  cercanias  de  Perote,  Ver. 

Mide  0.075  Mts.  de  altura. 

15.  Figura  sonriente  completa,  que  representa  un  hombre  desnudo.  La  cabeza  tiene  una  virgula  sobre  la  (rente. 
Restaurado.  Procedente  de  Dicha  Tuerta.  Tierra  Blanca,  Ver. 

Mide  0.35  Mts.  de  altura  en  proyeccion  vertical. 

IS.      Cabecita  sonriente  con  muy  acentuadadeformacion  craneana.  Tiene  reconstruida  una  orejera. 
Procedente  de  Apachital,  Tierra  Blanca.  Ver. 
Mide  0.24  Mts.  de  altura. 

17.  IB.  19.      Cabecitas  sonrientes  del  tipo  "Virgula  normal'',  "Serpientes  y  caras  humanas"  y  "Serpiente  en  panel" ; 
todas  moldeadas,  en  buen  estado  de  conservation ,  en  barro  color  rojizo  arenoso, 
de  la  cultura  totonaca  Cldsica  Tardia,  procedentes  de  Los  Cerros,  Tierra  Blanca,  Ver. 
Mide    0.15  Mts.,  0.16  Mts.  y  0.18  Mts.  de  altura,  respectivamente. 

20.      Cabeza  antropomorfa  de  rasgos  olmecoides  grotescos,  esculpida  en  andesita  de  color  gris. 

Pertenece  a  la  cultura  totonaca  Cldsica  Temprana.  Procedente  de  Cueva  Pintada,  Soledad  de  Doblado,  Ver. 

Mide  0.33  Mts.  de  altura  en  proyeccion  vertical  y  0.39  Mts.  de  ancho  mdximo.  Pesa  50  kgs.  aproximadamente. 


I.O  A.VKII  BY  THE  VITIO  VII.  I.VSTITl  TE  OF   \>TIIHOIMH.O«.l    AMI  IIISTOII V.  MEXICO  CITY.  I».E. 


2  i .     Head. 

Basalt.  Height  8  ft.  10V2  inches;  width  6  ft.  3  inches;  depth  4  ft.  4  inches. 

"'Monument  No.  2".— The  first  of  the  monuments  of  San  Lorenzo  to  be  found  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  site 

by  Matthew  Stirling  in  1945. 

"The  trail  exposed  part  of  the  stone,  and  a  curios  native  cleared  away  the  mud  covering  it,  revealing  a  head  almost 

9  feet  in  height... It  is  the  only  head  which  has  considerable  decoration  on  its  back,  most  of  the  rear  flat  surface 

being  covered  by  small  element  designs  which  are  perfectly  preserved  as  a  result  of  the  head  having  lain  on  its  back." 

—Matthew  W.  Stirling,  Stone  Monuments  oj  the  Rio  Chiquito,  Veracruz,  Mexico.  1955. 

22.  Human  figure. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.  Veracruz.  Stirling,  1941. 
Jadeite.  Height  Wi".  (Cat.  13-45,  Inv.  7297! 

23.  Human  skull. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.  Veracruz.Stirling,  1945 
Carved  in  Jadeite.  Height  27/s".  (Cat.  13-54,  Inv.  7306) 

a  I.      Jadeite  axe  with  simple  incised  motifs. 

From  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz.  Sterling,  1941. 
Height  6V4".  (Cat.  13-65,  Inv.  73171 

23.      Pectoral,  rectangular. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.  Veracruz. 

Green  stone  with  two  perforations.  Height  7%".  (Cat.  13-66,  Inv.  4531) 

2«.      Jadeite  axe. 

From  La  Venta,  Tabasco.  Stirling,  1943. 
Height  7%".  (Cat.  13-260,  Inv.  45261 
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2t.      Cabeza. 

Basalto.  Altura  2.705  Mis.;  Anchura  1.905  Mts.;  Fonilo  1.32  Mts. 

"Monumento  No.  2"— El  primero  de  los  monumentos  descubiertos  en  San  Lorenzo, 

que  sirvio  de  guia  al  Sr  Matthew  Stirling  para  encontrar  el  sitio  en  1945. 

22.  Figurilla. 

Mide  alto  8  cms.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz,  Stirling.  1941.  Cultura  olmeca. 
Material:  Jadeita.  No.  de  Cat.  13-45.  No.  de  Inv.  7297. 

23.  Crdneo. 

Mide  alto  7.4;  ancho  4  cms.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,   Ver.  Stirling.  1941.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cat.  13-54.  No.  de  Inv.  7306. 

24.  Placa  de  jadeita  en  forma  de  hacha. 

Mide   alto  16;  ancho  5  cms.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,   Ver.  Stirling.  1941.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-65.  No.  de  Inv.  7317. 

23.      Placa  pectoral,  hecha  de  piedro  verde  forma  rectangular. 

Mide   alto  9.2;  ancho  4.3  cms.  Procedendo ::  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-66  No.  de  Inv.  4531. 

2H.      Hacha  de  jadeita. 

Mide    alto  18;  ancho  8  cms.  Procedendo:  La   Venta,  Tab.  Stirling.  1943.  Cultura  olmeca 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-260.  No.  de  Inv.  4526. 


27.      Jadeite  chisel. 

From  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz. 
Height  7%".  (Cat.  13-69,  Inv.  4532) 

211.      Axe  green  stone,  highly  polished. 

Olmec  style,  from  La  Venta,  Tabasco. 
Height  7Vs".  (Cat.  13-211,  Inv.  4591) 

2».      Ear-plug  greyish  jadeite. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.  Veracruz.  Stirling,  1941. 
Diameter  3V4".  (Cat.  13-92,  Inv.  73421 

30.  Ear-plug  grey  green  jadeite. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz.  Stirling,  1941. 
Diameter  3  %".  (Cat.  13-95,  Inv.  7345  I 

31.  Small  hoop  of  grey  green  jadeite.  with  carved  motif  of  two  serpents  and  two  perforations. 
From  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz.  Stirling,  1941. 

Diameter  3%".  (Cat.  13-138,  Inv.  7378) 

32.  Jadeite  plaque  representing  a  fish,  covered  with  white  and  red  paint,  cut  in  two  sections. 
From  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz. 

Length  3%".  (Cat.  13-130,  Inv.  7380) 

33.  String  of  39  green  stone  beads,  various  shapes. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.  Veracruz.  Stirling.  (Cat.  13-145.  Inv.  7395) 

3  l.      String  of  21  green  stone  beads,  various  shapes. 

From  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz.  Stirling.  I  Cat.  13-149,  Inv.  7399) 

35.      String  of  10  green  stone  beads. 

Olmec  style,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Veracruz.  Stirling.  (Cat.  13-147,  Inv.  7397) 

38.      Seated  green  stone  figure :  broken  legs. 
Olmec.  Unknown  place  of  origin. 
Height  3%".  (Cat.  13-175,  Inv.  7425) 

37.      Male  figure  in  green  stone,  legs  and  arms  broken,  with  some  red  painting  and  typical  "Olmec"  mouth. 
From  Buenavista,  Medellin,  Veracruz. 
Height  6".  (Cat.  13-176,  Inv.  7426) 


27.      Cincal-hacha  de  jadeita. 

Mide   alto  19.5;  ancho  6.6  cms.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,   Ver.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cat.  13-69.  No.  de  Inv.  4532. 

•Jil.      Hacha  de  piedra  verde  muy  pulida. 

Mide    alto  18;  ancho  6.5  cms.  Procedendo :  La   Venta,  Tab.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cat.  13-211.  No.  de  Inv.  4501. 

29.  Orejera  de  jadeita  gris. 

Mide    alto  2;  didm.  8.5  cms.  Procedendo :  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Stirling.  1941.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cat.  13-92.  No.  de  Inv.  7342. 

30.  Orejera  de  jadeita  verde  gris. 

Mide  alto  2.5;  didm.  8.7  cms.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Stirling.  1941.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-95.  No.  de  Inv.  7345. 

31.  Arillo  de  jadeita  verde  gris,  recortedo  de  unt  placa  en  les  que  estaban  ya  esculpidos  los  relieves  de  2  serpi- 
entes,  pues  algunos  de  los  detalles  se  han  perdido  al  hacer  el  recorte.  Tiene  dos  perjoraciones  para  colgarla. 
Mide  didm.  actual:  8.6;  espesor:  5  mm.  Procedendo:   Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Stirling. 

No.  de  Cdt.  13-128.  No.  de  Inv.  7378. 

.12.      Placa  doble  de  jadeita,  representa  un  pescado  tiene  una  perforacion  cilindrica  en  toda  su  longitud,  restos  de 
pintura  roja.  La  placa  esta  partida  en  toda  su  extension  por  lo  que  se  forman  en  realidad  dos  tapas. 
Mide  largo  9.1;  ancho  4.7  cms.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-130.  No.  de  Inv.  7380. 

33.  Sartal  de  39  cuentas  de  piedra  verde. 

Medidas  diversas.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Stirling.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-145.  No.  de  Inv.  7395. 

34.  Sartal  de  21  cuentas  de  piedra  verde. 

Medidas  diversas.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Stirling.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-149.  No  de  Inv.  7399. 

35.  Sartal  de  10  cuentas  de  piedra  verde. 

Medidas  diversas.  Procedendo:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas.   Ver.  Stirling.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-147.  No.  de  Inv.  7397. 

3G.      Figurilla  de  piedra  verde. 

Mide    alto   10;   ancho  57  cms.   Procedendo:  Desconocida.  Cultura   olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-175.  No.  de  Inv.  7425. 

37.      Escultura  masculina  de  piedra  verde,  con  restos  de  pintura  reja  representa  un  hombre  de 
pie;  Estd  rota,  le  faltan  los  brazos  y  las  piernas,  tiene  destruidos  el  rostro  y  el  pecho. 
Mide    alto  15.7;  ancho  6.7  cms.  Procedendo:  Buonavista,  Medellin,  Ver.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-176,  No.  de  Inv.  7436. 


3».      Green  stone  mask,  with  typical  Olmec  traits. 
Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Height  lVs".  (Cat.  13-182,  Inv.  7432) 

39-      Jadeite  ear-plug. 

Olmec,  from  La  Venta,  Tabasco.  Stirling,  1942. 
Diameter  2%".  (Cat.  13-199,  Inv.  7449) 

4©.      Jadeite  palette,  incised  design  on  shorter  end  representing  the  eye  and  mouth  of  an  animal. 
Olmec,  from  Chiapas. 
Width  5%".  (Cat.  13-209,  Inv.  7459) 

41.  Clay  vessel,  with  incised  and  fluted  designs.  Black  slip. 

Olmec,  from  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  La  Mixtequilla,  Tlalixcoyan,  Veracruz. 
Height  8%",  Diameter  10%".  ( Cat.  4-315,  Inv.  16344) 

42.  Clay  whistle  representing  a  figure  half  reclining,  head  raised  and  supported  by  the  arms,  legs  bent. 
Some  remaining  traces  of  white  stucco  which  covered  the  whole  surface.  Wearing  necklace  and  hair- 
dress,  otherwise  naked.  Typical  Olmec  mouth.  Place  of  origin  unknown. 

Width  4V2".  (Cat.  4-322,  Inv.  16351 ) 

43.  Male  seated  figure  of  coarse  white  clay,  lacking  legs  and  arms,  but  with  typical  olmec  traits. 
From  La  Venta,  Tabasco. 

Height  4V4".  (Cat.  13-12,  Inv.  16161) 

44.  Human  head  of  reddish  clay,  chubby-checked  Olmec  type. 
Place  of  origin  unknown. 

Height  2%".  (Cat.  13-13.  Inv.  16162) 

15.      Reddish  clay  whistle  in  the  shape  of  a  frog. 
Olmec  culture.  Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Width  2%".  (Cat.  13-16.  Inv.  16165) 

lO.      Coarse  clay  human  head. 

Olmec  style.  Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Height  2 Vs".  (Cat.  13-17,  Inv.  16166) 

47.  Human  head  in  sandy  cream-colored  clay. 
From  La  Venta,  Tabasco. 

Height  2".  ( Cat.  13-18,  Inv.  16167  ) 

48.  Seated  figure  of  clay,  chubby-cheeked,  with  broken  arms  and  one  leg  missing;  representing  a  new-born  child. 
From  La  Venta,  Tabasco. 

Height  2%".  (Cat.  13-20,  Inv.  16169) 


3H.      Mascarillo  tie  piedra  verde. 

Mide  alto  2.9;  ancho  3.6  cms.  Procedencia:  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cat.  13-182.  No.  de  Inv.  7432. 

39.  Orejera  de  jadeita. 

Mide   didm.  6.5  cms.  Procedencia:  La  Venta,  Tab.  Stirling.   1942.  Cultura   olmeca. 
No.  de  Cat.  13-199.  No.  de  Inv.  7449. 

40.  Paleta  de  jadeita,  tiene  la  forma  de  los  objets  asillamados  y  en  uno  de  sus  extremos  que  esmds 
corto  se  nota  un  circulo  y  una  raya  que  simula  como  ojo  y  boca  de  un  animal. 

Mide   largo  14.4;  ancho  4.5  cms.  Procedencia:  Chiapas;  cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-209.  No.  de  Inv.  7459. 

41.  Vaso  cilindrico  en  barro  gris  con  barlo  nagro.  Cubierto  totalmente  con  decoracion  esgrafiada. 
Mide  alto  21.5;  didm.  27.5  cms.  Procedencia:  Cerro  de  las  Mesas,  Ver.  Cultura  totonaca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  4-315.  No.  de  Inv.  123. 

42.  Silbato  en  barro  rojizo  con  bano  de  estuco  representa  a  un  individuo  medio  acostado,  con 
la  cabeza  en  alto  y  sostendondoso  con  los  brazos  y  las  flexionadas.  Lleva  tocado  y  collar. 
Mide   alto  11;  ancho  6.4  cms.  Procedencia:  Desconocida  cultura  totonaca. 

No.  de  Cdt.  4-322.  No.  de  Inv.  16351. 

43.  Figurilla  en  barro  bianco,  sedente.  Rotos  los  brazos  y  piernas. 
Mide  alto  10.8  cms.  Procedencia:  La  Venta,  Tabasco,  cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-12.  No.  de  Inv.  16161. 

44.  Cabecita  en  barro  rojizo,  cera  redondeada. 

Mide  alto  5.7  cms.  Procedencia:  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-13.  No.  de  Inv.  16162. 

45.  Silbato  en  forma  de  rana,  en  barro  rojizo. 

Mide  alto  8;  ancho  6.5  cms.  Procedencia:  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-16.  No.  de  Inv.  16165. 

46.  Cabecita  en  barro  crema  arenoso. 

Mide  alto  6;  ancho  5.5  cms.  Procedencia:  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-17.  No.  de  Inv.  16166. 

47.  Cabecita  en  barro  crema. 

Mide  alto  6;  ancho  6.6  cms.  Procedencia:  La  Venta,  Tab.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-18.  No.  de  Inv.  16167. 

48.  Figurilla  modelada  en  barro  crema  rejizo;  representa  a  un  niho  recien  nacido.  Sus  rasgos 
estdn  finamente  trabajados.  Roto  de  un  brazo  y  piernas. 

Mide  alto  7 ;  ancho  3  cms.  Procedencia:  La  Venta,  Tab.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-20.  No.  de  Inv.  16169. 


49.      Bearded  human  head  of  reddish  clay. 
From  La  Venta.  Tabasco. 
Height  l7/w".  (Cat.  13-30,  Inv.  16179) 

."»©.      Human  head  of  coarse  grey  clay:  open  mouth  showing  upper  teeth. 
Olmec  stlye.  Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Height  4V4".  (Cat.  13-6,  Inv.  15918) 

Si.      Anthropomorphic  clay  vessel.  Seated  man;  deformed,  chubby  type. 
Olmec.  Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Height  6".  I  Cat.  13-38.  Inv.  16517) 

52.  Tripod  vessel.  Clay,  with  black  slip  and  decorated  with  incised  lines  near  its  brim. 
Place  of  origin  unknown. 

Height  4V4".  (Cat.  13-1,  Inv.  10651) 

53.  Clay  jar,  with  black  slip  and  decorated  with  incised  motifs. 
Place  of  origin  unknown. 

Height  6%".  (Cat.  13-2.  Inv.  10652) 

•14.      Seated  male  stone  sculpture,  with  Olmec  traits  and  wearing  a  helmet.  Between  its  legs, 
an  elongated  object,  perhaps  a  musical  instrument. 
Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Height  19%"  (Cat.  24-487,  Inv.  41513) 

55.  Seated  male  stone  sculpture,  with  Olmec  traits  and  wearing  a  helmet.  Between  it  legs 
an  elongated  object,  perhaps  a  drum.  Holds  a  small  object  in  right  hand. 

From  Amecameca,  Mexico. 

Height  19V4".  (Cat.  24-488.  Inv.  41514) 

56.  Male  stone  sculpture,  with  Olmec  traits.  On  its  head  is  a  comb,  or  crest. 
From  Amecameca,  Mexico. 

Height  20%".  (Cat.  24-556,  Inv.  41582) 

5  7.      Male  figure,  stone,  with  Olmec  traits. 
From  Amecameca.  Mexico. 
Height  20  V2  ".  ( Cat.  24-557,  Inv.  41583) 

5«.      Human  head.  Clay. 

Represents  an  invalid  or  an  abnormal  type.  Olmec  influence,  from  Toro  Bravo,  Tuxtepec,  Oaxaca. 
Height  3%".  (Cat.  6-1011,  Inv.  18801) 


19.      Cabecita  en  barro  rojizo.  Barba  senalada  con  incisiones. 

Mide    alto  3.5;  ancho  2.5  cms.  Procedendo :  La   Venta,  Tab.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-30.  No.  de  Inv.  16179. 

50.  Cabeza  Lueca  de  barro  grisdceo.  La  boca  semi-abierta  mostrando  los  dientes. 
Mide  alto  11.5;  ancho  7  cms.  Procedendo:  Desconocida:  cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-6.  No.  de  Inv.  15918. 

51.  Vasija  antropomorja  representa  una  masculina. 

Mide  alto  15.2;  ancho  max.  8.2  cms.  Procedendo:  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-38.  No  de  Inv.  16517. 

SH.      Vaso  tripoda  de  forma  ovoide,  tiene  pulimento  negro  y  cerca  del  horde  una  ceneja  formando 
tridngulos  con  rolleno  de  color  rojo. 

Mide  alto  11;  didm.  horde  10.5  cms.  Procedendo:  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-2.  No.  de  Inv.  10651. 

53.  Vaso  de  baso  plana. 

Mide  alto  16.5;  didm.  horde  10.5  cms.  Procedendo :  Desconocida.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  13-2.  No.  de  Inv.  10652. 

54.  Escultura  de  figura  humana,  sedente,  es  del  sexo  masculino,  la  cabeza  estd  volteada  hacia  la  derecha  del 
personajo,  lleva  un  caseo  circular  con  cresta  y  tres  rectdngulos.  Facciones  olmecoides  sostiene  entre  sus 
piernas  un  objeto  alargado,  tal  vez  un  tabor.  En  la  mano  derecha  tiene  un  pequeno  objecto. 

Mide  alto  50;  ancho  51  cms.  Procedendo:  Amecameca,  Mex.  Material:  Andesita.  Cultura  olmeca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  24-48.  No.  de  Inv.  41513. 

55.  Escultura  de  figura  humana,  sedente  es  del  sexo  masculino,  lleva  un  casco  circular  con  cresta  y  tres  rectdngulos. 
Facciones  olmecoides  sostiene  entre  sus  piernas  un  objeto  alargado,  tal  vez  un  tabor. 

En  la  mano  derecha  tiene  un  pequeno  objeto. 

Mide   alto  48;  ancho  31  cms.  Procedendo:  Amecameca,  Mex.  Material:  Andesita.  Cultura  olmecaf?) 

No.  de  Cdt.  24-488.  No.  de  Inv.  41514. 

SS.      Escultura  masculina  de  pie.  En  la  cabeza  lleva   una  especie  de  cresta.  Hasgos  olmecoides.  Material:  Andesita. 
Mide  alto  52;  ancho  29  cms.  Procedendo :  Amecameca,  Mex.  Cultura \  olmeca (? ) 
No.  de  Cdt.  24-556.  No.  de  Inv.  41582. 

ST.      Escultura  masculina  de  pie.  Rasgos  olmecoides.  Material:  Andesita. 

Mide  alto  53;  ancho  28  cms.  Procedendo:  Amecameca,  Mex.  Cultura  olmecaf? ) 
No.  de  Cdt.  24-557.  No.  de  Inv.  41583. 

SS.  Cabeza  de  barro  con  rasgos  olmecoides  que  parece  representer  a  un  enfermo  o  abnormal. 
Mide  alto  9.5;  ancho  6.5  cms.  Procedendo:  Toro  Bravo,  Tuxtepec,  Oaxaca.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1011.  No.  de  Inv.  18801. 


."».      Small  clay  vessel  with  a  fantastic  face  wearing  a  mask  with  feline  traits  and  long  forked  tongue. 
From  Hacienda  San  Jose,  Ejutla,  Oaxaca. 
Height  3%".  I  Cat.  6-1004.  Inv.  187941 

«o.      Small  clay  vessel,  with  Olmec  traits,  very  much  like  vessel  number  38. 
Place  of  origin  unknown. 
Height  3".  (Cat.  6-1003,  Inv.  18793) 

SI.      Cylindrical  clay  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  jaguar  paw. 
Olmec  influence. 
Height  5%".  (Cat.  6-1005.  Inv.  19795) 

«a.      Clay  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  jaguar  paw. 
From  Monte  Alban.  Oaxaca. 
Height  4% ".  (Cat.  6-1006,  Inv.  18796) 

«:».      Clay  vessel  with  the  head  of  a  jaguar  on  one  side  near  base. 
From  Monte  Alban. 
Height  4V4".  ( Cat.  6-1007.  Inv.  18797) 

64.  Clay  vessel,  with  the  head  of  a  jaguar  in  bas-relief.  Brim  slightly  damaged. 
From  Ocotlan,  Oaxaca. 

Height 4^".  (Cat.  6-1008,  Inv.  10798) 

65.  Clay  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  very  stylized  bird. 
Height  4".  ( Cat.  6-1009.  Inv.  18799) 

««.      Clay  urn  decorated  with  a  face  showing  Olmec  traits. 
From  Monte  Negro.  Oaxaca. 
Height  8".  I  Cat  6-1010,  Inv.  18800) 

«7.  Clay  human  head.  Type  known  as  "'baby  face". 
Olmec  influence.  Pre  Classic  culture.  Tlatilco? 
Height  5".  (Cat.  1-1957,  Inv.  42846) 

«8.      Clay  human  head,  with  the  typical  feline  Olmec  mouth. 
Pre  Classic  culture,  from  Tlatilco,  Mexico. 
Height  3 Vs".  (Inv.  13502) 

«».      Human  figure.  Serpentine  stone  with  the  typical  Olmec  mouth. 
From  the  State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico. 
Height  7%".  ( Cat.  2-5422.  Inv.  43657) 

70.      Human  figure.  Serpentine  stone  with  wide  open  rectangular  mouth. 
Clear  Olmec  influence,  from  Guerrero,  Mexico. 
Height  7%  ".  ( Cat.  2-5425,  Inv.  43660 ) 


59.       Vaso  de  barro  color  gris,  con  la  representation  modelada,  de  una  cara  antropomorfa,  en  el  frente,  con  rasgos 
olmecas.  Mide  alto  9;  didm.  borde  3  cms.  Procedendo:  Hacienda  S.  Jose.  Ejutla,  Oaxaca.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1004.  No.  de  Inv.  18794. 

50.  Vaso  de  barro  color  gris,  con  rasgos  olmecas. 

Mide   alto  8.5;  didm.  borde  3  cms.  Procedendo:  Desconocida.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1003.  No.  de  Inv.  18793. 

51.  Vaso  cilindrico  de  barro  con  la  representacion  de  una  garra  de  tigre  en  la  parte  inferior, 
como  decoracion.  El  borde  (desportillado,  es  ligeramente  divergente.) 

Mide  alto  13.5:  didm.  borde  6  cms.  Procedendo:  Desconocida.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1005.  No.  de  Inv.  18795. 

S3.       Vaso  cilindrico  de  barro  (con  la  parte  superior  rota)  de  color  gris,  y  forma  de  garra  de  tigre. 

Mide    alto  11;  didm.  borde  6  cms.  approx.  Procedendo:   Monte  Albdn,  Oaxaca.   Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1006.  No.  de  Inv.  18796. 

S3.       Vaso  de  barro  de  forma  conica,  con  una  cabeza  de  tigre  en  su  base  como  decoracion. 
Mide   alto  10.5;  didm.  borde  9.5  cms.  Procedendo:  Desconocida.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1007.  No.  de  Inv.  18797. 

S-I.       Vaso  de  barro  color  gris,  cilindrico  con  una  cara  de  tigre  en  bajo  relieve  en  el  frente. 
Cerca  del  borde  tiene  forma  ligeramente  divergente. 

Mide   alto  11.5;  didm.  borde  7  cms.  Procedendo:  Ocotldn,  Oaxaca.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1008.  No.  de  Inv.  10798. 

S3.       Vasija  de  barro  en  forma  de  ave  muy  estilazada. 

Mide   alto  10.5;  didm.  borde  7.5  cms.  approx.  Procedendo:  Monte  Albdn,  Oaxaca.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cat.  6-1009.  No.  de  Inv.  18799. 

SS.  Urnade  barro  con  una  cara  modelada  en  el  frente  con  rasgos  olmecoides.  (Estd  reconstruida) . 
Mide  alto  20;  didm.  borde  19  cms.  Procedendo:  Monte  Negro.  Oaxaca.  Cultura  zapoteca. 
No.  de  Cdt.  6-1010.  No  de  Inv.  18800. 

S7.      Cabeza  de  figurilla,  en  barro,  del  tipo  conocido  como  "Baby  Face,"  cultura  pre-Cldsica. 
Mide   alto  12.5  cms.  No.  de  Cdt.  1-1957.  No.  de  Inv.  42846. 

SS.      Cabecita  de  figurilla  en  barro  con  la  tipica  boca  felina  Olmeca.  Procedendo:  Tlatilco,  Edo.  de  Mexico. 
Cultura  pre-Cldsica.  Mide  alto  8  cms.  No.  de  Inv.  13502. 

S9.      Figura  hecha  de  serpentina. 

Mide  alto  19;  ancho  8  cms.  Procedendo:  Estado  de  Guerrero.  Cultura  Occidente  de  Mexico. 
No.  de  Cdt.  2-5422.  No.  de  Inv.  43657. 

TO.      Figura  hecha  de  serpentina.  La  boca  estd  abierta  lleva. 

Mide  alto  19;  ancho  8.5  cms.  Procedendo:  Estado  de  Guerrero.  Cultura  Occidente  de  Mexico. 
No.  de  Cdt.  2-5425.  No.  de  Inv.  43660. 
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